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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RHETORIC AND PUBLIC 
ADDRESS FOR THE YEAR 1952 
FREDERICK W. HABERMAN, Edito» 


in collaboration with J]. Jeffery Auer, University of Virginia; Donald C. Bryant, 
Washington University; Alfred Galpin, University of Wisconsin; Mary W. 
Graham, Brooklyn College; Leland M. Griffin, Washington University; Norman 
W. Mattis, University of North Carolina; Helen North, Swarthmore College; 
Renato Rosaldo, University of Wisconsin; Ross Scanlan, College of the City of 
New York; Donald K. Smith, University of Minnesota. 


This bibliography includes the more important publications on rhetoric 
and public address appearing in the year 1952. We have listed and, in some 
instances, reviewed publications in those major languages having a strong tra- 
dition of rhetoric and in those major fields of study producing work of interest 
to scholars in rhetoric and public address. Books and publications in journals 
which appeared between 1947 and 1951 are listed if they escaped notice 
in the bibliographies for those years [QJS 34(1948).277-99; 35(1949).127-48; 
36(1950).141-63; SM 18(1951).95-121; SM 19(1952).79-102.] In all cases where no 
date is specified in the entry, the year 1952 may be assumed. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
The Annals of the American IJOAR 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science It 
The American Historical Review JAAC 
Annals of Iowa 
American Journal of Philology JAP 
American Journal of Sociology JASP 
American Literature 
The Abraham Lincoln Quarterly JEE 
The Americas JEGP 
American Notes and Queries 
American Quarterly JEP 
American Psychologist JExP 
The American Political Science JGP 
Review JHI 
Antioch Review JP 
American Scholar JPer 
American Sociological Review |Psy 
The Atlantic Monthly JQ 
Books Abroad JSH 
Bulletin Critique du Livre Francais JSI 
(Paris) JSP 
Bulletin Hispanique (Bordeaux) KHOQ 
Bulletin of the Historical and MH 
Philosophical Society of Ohio ML 
British Journal of Psychology MLN 
(London) MLO 
Bulletin of the National Associa- MP 
tion of Secondary-School Prin- MVHR 
cipals 
Catholic World “ 
The Classical Bulletin NA 
Catholic Education Review NCHR 
Current History 
The Classical Journal NEO 
Classica et Mediaevalia NH 
Contemporary Review NR 
Classical Philology NRFH 
Classical Quarterly 
The Classical Review NYH 
Christian Science Monitor NYHTB 
Central States Speech Journal 
Classical Weekly NYTB 
Escorial (Madrid) OSAHQ 
English Journal 
Journal of English Literary History P 
Educational and Psychological PA 
Measurement Ph 
Educational Research Bulletin PMLA 
Le Figaro Litteraire (Paris) 
Hispania POQ 
Hispanix American Historical PQ 
Review PR 
Hibbert Journal QC 


Huntington Library Quarterly 
Human Relations (London) 


International Journal of Opinion 
and Attitude Research 

L’'Italia che scrive (Rome) 

The Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism 

Journal of Applied Psychology 

Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology 

Journal of Experimental Education 

Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology 

Journal of Educational Psychology 

Journal of Experimental Psychology 

Journal of General Psychology 

Journal of the History of Ideas 

The Journal of Politics 

Journal of Personality 

Journal of Psychology 

Journalism Quarterly 

The Journal of Southern History 

Journal of Social Issues 

Journal of Social Psychology 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly 

Michigan History 

Modern Languages 

Modern Language Notes 

Modern Language Quarterly 

Modern Philology 

The Mississippi 


and Social 


Valley Historical 
Review 

The Nation 

Nuova Antologia (Rome) 

The North Carolina 
Review 

New England Quarterly 

Nebraska History 

The New Republic 

Nueva Revista de Filolgia Hispan 
ica (Mexico City) 

New York History 

New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review , 

New York Times Book Review 

The Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly 

Philologus 

Parliamentary Affairs (London) 

The Phoenix (Toronto) 

Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America 

Public Opinion Quarterly 

Philological Quarterly 

Psychological Review 

Quaderni della ‘Critica’ (Bari, 
Italy) 

The Quarterly Journal of Speech 


Historical 
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IR Quarterly Review 

RBC Revista Bimestre Cubana (Habana) 

RBPH Revue Belge de Philologie et d’His- 
toire (Brussels) 

RES Review of English Studies 

RFIC Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione 
Classica, nuova serie 

PHA Revista de Historia de América 
(Tacubaya, Mexico) 

RKHS The Register of the Kentucky 
Historical Society 

S Speculum 

SA Speech Activities 

SAQ South Atlantic Quarterly 

SE Social Education 

SeR Sewanee Review 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Aguilera, Francisco, and Charmion Shel- 
by, eds. Handbook of Latin Amer- 
ican studies: 1949. No. 15. Gaines- 
ville. Univ. of Florida Press. 

The latest volume in a standard bibliography 
of books and articles on Latin America. The 
first 1g numbers in this series, for the years 
1935-47, were published by Harvard Univ. Press; 
Number 14 for the year 1948 and Number 15, 
noted above, have been published by Univ. of 
Florida Press. 


American bibliography, 1951. Compiled 
by Paul A. Brown; Allen G. Chester; 
H. Carrington Lancaster; Lewis 
Leary; Henry W. Nordmeyer; Arnold 
G. Reichenberger; Bodo L. O. Rich- 
ter; Alfred Senn; Matthias A. Shaab- 
er; and Edwin B. Williams. PMLA 
67 (1952).1-114. 


co 


“année philologique. Ed. by J. Mar- 
ouzeau. Vol. 21, Bibliographie de 
l'année 1950. Paris. Les Belles Let- 
tres. pp. xvil+440. 

Section on rhetoric (pp. 148-9) as well as list- 
ing by authors. 


Auer, J. Jeffery. Doctoral dissertations 
in speech: work in progress, 1952. 
SM 19 (1952).103-11. 


A bibliography of rhetoric and public 
address for the year 1951. Ed. by 
Frederick W. Haberman. SM _ 19 
(1952).79-102. 


Dow, Clyde W., ed. Abstracts of theses 
in the field of speech and drama, VII. 
SM 19(1952).112-156; 157-203. 
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SHQ Southwestern Historical Quarterly 

SM Speech Monographs 

SR Saturday Review 

SSJ Southern Speech Journal! 

ST Ihe Speech Teacher 

TAPA Transactions of the American 
Philological Association 

TCR Teachers College Record 

TLS Times Literary Supplement 
(London) 

USQBR United States Quarterly Book 
Review 

WMH Wisconsin Magazine of History 

WMQ The William and Mary Quarterly 

Ws Western Speech 

YR Yale Review, new series 


English literature, 1660-1800: a current 
bibliography. Complied by Arthur 
Friedman; Louis A. Jordan; John 
Loftus; and Charles B. Wood. PQ 
31 (1952).225-314. 

In the periodicals. Ed. by Laura Crow- 
ell. QJS 38 (1952).102-11; 292-41; 365- 
73; 438-95- 


Knower, Franklin H. Graduate theses— 
an index of graduate work in speech, 
XIX. SM 19 (1952).204-34. 


. Speech. Review of Educational 
Research 22 (1952).102-15. 
Reviews research in speech for the three year 
period since 1949. 


Lerner, Harry H. Bibliography on 
leadership and authority in local com- 
munities. Bulletin of World Feder- 
ation for Mental Health 4 (1952).1-19. 


Menéndez y Pelayo, Marcelino. Biblio- 
grafia hispano-latina clasica. Edicién 
preparada por Enrique Sanchez Rey- 
es. Vols. 7 (Hostio-Plauto) y 8 (Quin- 
tiliano-Virgilio). Santander. C.S.I.C. 
1951-1952. 

For Vols. 1-6 see this bibliography for 1951, 

SM_ 19 (1952).82. 


Nichols, Ralph G. Material for courses 
in communication. Q]S 38 (1952).465- 
Q. 

Paulu, Burton, compiler. A radio and 
television bibliography: books and 
magazine articles on the nontechnical 
aspects of broadcasting published 

between January 1, 1949, and June 











30, 1952. Urbana, Ill. National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcasters. 
pp. vil+129. 

Includes all the items appearing in the first 
NAEB bibliography of 
published between June 1950 and July 1952. 
Part I of 75 pages deals with radio; Part II of 
54 pages with television. 


1950 plus new entries 


The entries are classi- 
fied into 32 major and 68 minor categories. 


Selected critical bibliography on the 
methods and techniques of political 
behavior research. APSR = 46 (1952). 
1033-45. 

Victorian bibliography for ig51. Ed. by 


Austin Wright. MP 49 (1952).248-73. 


ANCIENT PUBLIC ADDRESS 
1. History, CULTURE 


Atkins, J. W. H. Literary criticism in 
antiquity. Vol. 1, Greek. pp.xi+199. 


Vol. 2, Graeco-Roman. pp. xi-363. 
London. Methuen. 


A new printing. 


Baldry, H. C. Who invented the golden 
ager CQ, New Series, 2 (1952).83-92. 
This study of a venerable commonplace of 

ancient 


rhetoric and concludes that, 


while Hesiod was the first to refer to a “golden 


poetry 


race” of men in early 
Roman 


times, it remained for 


writers to make the transition from 


“golden race” to “golden age.” 


Bover, José Maria. Comentario al 
Sermon de la Cena. Madrid. Biblio- 
teca de Autores Cristianos. 1951. pp. 


99 
324- 
Rev. by Xavier in Estudios 8 (1952).208-9. 


Cooper, Lane. The Greek genius and 
its influence. Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell 
Univ. Press. pp. ix+ 306. 

Rev. by Frederick W. Haberman in QJS 
38 (1952).476. 


\ new edition of a standard work. 


Fubini, M., and E. Bonora, eds. Anto- 
logia della critica letteraria. Vol. 1, 
Dalle origini alla fine del 300. Torino. 
G. B. Petrini. pp. 161. 


Hill, H. The Roman middle class in 
the republican period. Oxford. Black- 
well. pp- xi+226. 
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Jones, A. H. M. The Athens of De 
mosthenes. Inaugural Lecture. Cam 
bridge. University Press. pp. 29. 


Leliévre, F. J. Aim and motive in Ro- 
man writers, Part II. Greece and 
Rome 21 (1952).64-71. 

Includes a treatment of rhetorical works, such 
as the Rhetorica ad Herennium; Cicero’s De 
oratore, Orator, and Brutus; and the Dialogus 
of Tacitus. 


Livy, T. Libro I delle J/storie. 
mento e note di E. Cocchio. 
Chiantore. pp. xl+218. 


Com.- 
Torino 





Storia di Roma. ‘Testo latino e 
versione di Guido Vitali. Libri I-III. 
Bologna. Zanichelli. pp. xvil+555 


553- 

MacKendrick, Paul, and Herbert M 
Howe, eds. Classics in translation. 
Vol. 1, Greek literature. pp. xiv+ 426. 
Vol. 2, Latin literature. pp. vii+436. 
Madison. Univ. of Wisconsin Press. 
Rev. by Otto Dieter in QJS 39 (1953).237. 


Entirely new modern English translations; 
about one quarter of the Latin volume is de- 


voted to the works of Cicero. 


Mélanges, Joseph de Ghellinck, S.J. Vol 
1, Antiquite. Vol. 2, Moyen age— 
Epoques moderne et contemporaine. 
Gembloux, Belgium. Editions J. Duc- 
ulot. 1951. pp. xx+1061. 

Includes articles on Tertullian, De Corona, by 
de Plinval, and on the works of St. Augustine 
including his sermons, by Lambat. Vol. 2 con- 
tains much valuable material on medieval meth 
ods of historical, allegorical, and topological in- 
terpretation, (H. N.) 

Starr, Chester G., Jr. 
democracy of the 
AHR 58 (1952).1-16. 


Evidence for the study of libertas, demokratia 


The 
Roman 


perfect 
empire. 


and auctoritas is drawn partly from the Sophist 
Aelius Aristides and from Philostratus. 


Le vite det 
Lana. Torino 


Suetonius Tranquillus, C. 
Cesari. A cura di I. 
U.T.G.T. pp. 536. 

Taylor, A. E. Socrate. Trad. Marianna 
Tioli-Gabrieli. Firenze. La Nuova 
Italia. pp. xv+141. 

Thucydides. La guerra del Peloponeso 
Traduzione, introduzione, e note di 
Luigi Annibaleto. 2 vols. Milano. 
Mondadori. 
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. Historia de la guerra del 
Peloponeso. Traduccién del Prof. 
Francisco Rodriguez Adrados. 2 vols. 


Madrid. Biblioteca Clasica Hernan- 
do. 
In a scholarly introduction, the translator 


points out the defects of the previous Spanish 
to Charles V, Diego 
Gracian; explains why he decided to keep the 


version by the secretary 
style of the original as far as possible; and 
compiles a bibliography of translations of Thu- 
cydides into different languages. (R. R.) 


2. [THEORY 


Dorjahn, Alfred P. On slave evidence in 
Greek law. CJ 47 (1952).188. 
Refutes statements by Isaeus, Isocrates, and 


Demosthenes that slave testimony was highly 


valued in Greek courts. 


Goetz], Johanna. Variatio in the 
Plinian epistle. CJ] 47 (1952,265-8, 
299. 


\ study of the rhetorical device of variation 
in Pliny’s Letters, with a glance at the practice 
of Cicero and Horace, and the doctrine of Quin- 
tilian. 


Grube, G. M. A. Thrasymachus, The- 
ophrastus, and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus. AJP 73 (1952).251-67. 

held 
formula of the 


Attacks the widely theory that Theo- 


phrastus invented the three 


styles 


Lammert, Friedrich. Das Kriegswesen 
im Panegyricus auf Messalla, Vers 82- 
108. Symbolae Osloenses 28 (1950). 
15-65. 

Deals with topics of epideictic in Greek and 

Roman oratory and verse. 


Martin, Josef. Zu den Rhetores latini 
minores. Wiirzburger Jahrbiicher 
fiir die Altertumswissenschaft 3 (1948). 
3160-20. 

A detailed study of selected figures of thought 
and diction in 
minores. 


several of the rhetores latini 


North, Helen. The use of poetry in the 
education of the ancient orator. 
Traditio 8 (1952).1-33. 

A study of the theory involving the use of 
rhetorical in Greece and 

Rome, together with an examination of actual 


poetry in training 
quotations from poetry in the speeches of De- 


mosthenes, Aeschines, Cicero, and Aelius Aris- 


tides. 


Three notes on 
CW 45 (1952). 


Rayment, Charles S. 
Roman declamation. 
225-8. 

Stroux, J. R6mische Rechtswissenschaft 
und Rhetorik. Potsdam. Stechnote. 
1949. pp. 107. 

van Berchem, 
mairiens. 
(1952)-79°87. 
\ study of the commentaries on the Latin 


Denis. 
Museum 


Poétes et gram- 
Helveticum 9g 


poets by the grammarians Donatus and Servius, 
which seeks the source of their method of anal- 
ysis in the lectures of the Greek rhetors. 


Vardaman, George T. An analysis of 
some factors relating to the dialectic 
of Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero. Ph.D. 
dissertation. Northwestern Univ. 
Graduate School. 


3. PRACTITIONERS 


AESCHINES. North. See 
Public Address—Theory. 
ANTISTHENES. Hoistad, Ragnar. 
Was Antisthenes an allegorist? Eranos 

49 (1951).16-g0. 
Analyzes allegory in fictitious forensic speeches 


Ancient 


of Antisthenes. 


ARISTIDES, AELIUS. North. See 
Ancient Public Address—Theory. 
Phillips, E. D. A hypochondriac and 
his god. Greece and Rome 21 (19532). 
23-36. 
\ study of the Sophist Aelius Aristides, with 
a résumé of his career and a consideration of the 
Hieroi logoi in which he records his ailments 
and his treatments at the hands of the priests of 
Asclepius. 


Starr. See Ancient Public Address— 


History, Culture. 


ARISTOTLE. Aristotle. Logica. Passi 
scelti e tradotti con introduzione e 
commento da C. A. Viano. Torino. 
Paravia. pp. xxvi+184. 


de Rijk, L. M. The authenticity of 
Aristotle’s categories. Mnemosyne, 
4th Series, 4 (1951).Fasc. ii. 


McLaughlin, Ted John. Modern social 
psychology and the Aristotelian con- 
cept of ethical proof. Ph.D. disser- 
tation. Univ. of Wisconsin Graduate 
School. 
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Moraux, P. Les listes anciennes des 
ouvrages d’Aristote. Louvain. Editions 
Universitaires. 1951. pp. x+391. 


Pross, Edward L. Practical implications 
of the Aristotelian concept of ethos. 
SSJ_ 17 (1952).257-64. 

Vardaman. See Ancient Public Address 
—Theory. 


ASTERIUS. Richard, Marcel. Deux 
homélies inédites du Sophiste Astér- 
ius. Symbolae Osloenses 29 (1952).93- 


d’homeélies d’Astér- 
Symbolae Osloenses 


——. Le receuil 
ius le Sophiste. 
29 (1952).24-33- 

CICERO. Castorina, Emmanuele. L’at- 
ticismo nell’evoluzione del pensiero di 


Cicerone. Catania. Giannotta. pp. 
302. 
Cicero. II Catilinaria. Introduzione, 


commento e appendice a cura di B. 
Franchi. Firenze. La Nuova Italia. 
pp. Xxxviii+6e. 


. Discours. Tome XVIII: Pro 
Marcello, Pro Ligario, Pro rege Dei- 
otaro. M. Lob, ed. Collection Budé. 
Paris. Les Belles Lettres. pp. 122. 


. Due accuse di omicidio. Mi- 
lano. Rizzoli. 1951. pp. 96. 


——. IV Filippica. _Introduzione, 
commento, appendice e indici a cura 
di L. Dal Santo. 4* ed. Firenze. La 
Nuova Italia. pp. 108. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro M. 
Caelio oratio. With an introduction 
and commentary by R. G. Austin. 
2d ed. Oxford. Clarendon Press. pp. 
xxxli+ 163. 


Pro Archia. Introduzione, 
testo, commento e indici a cura di B. 
Franchi. Firenze. La Nuova Italia. 
pp. xii+64. 

Pro Marcello. Introduzione, 
testo e commento a cura di A. Car- 


bonetto. 22 ed. Firenze. La Nuova 
Italia. pp. xx+36. 


——. Le quattro arringhe contro 
Catilina. Milano. Rizzoli. pp. 80. 


Collins, John H. Cicero and Catullus. 
CJ 48 (1952).11-7, 36-41. 


A fresh consideration of Cicero’s probable re- 
lations with Catullus and the close personal 
friends of Catullus. The assumption is that 
the two men were consistently hostile to each 
other. 


Feldman, Louise H. Cicero’s conception 
of historiography. Ph.D. dissertation. 
Harvard Univ. Graduate School. 1951. 


Goetzl. See Ancient Public Address— 


Theory. 

Leliévre. See Ancient Public Address— 
History, Culture. 

MacKendrick, Paul, and Herbert M. 


Howe. See Ancient Public Address— 
History, Culture. 


Nordh. s.v. ‘Florus,’ infra. 

North. See Ancient Public Address— 
Theory. 

Oertel, Friedrich. Sallusts Invektive 


gegen Cicero. Rheinisches Museum 


94 (1951).46-68. 


Scalais, R. Cicéron avocat. Les 
Classiques 19 (1951).1g90-208. 


Steidle, Wolf. Einfliisse rémischen le- 
bens und denkens auf Ciceros Schrift 
De oratore. Museum Helveticum 9 
(1952).10-41. 


Etudes 


Sullivan, Patrick A. Cicero’s philosophi- 
cal plan. Ph.D. dissertation. Fordham 
Univ. Graduate School. 1951. 


Taylor, John H., S.J. Political motives 
in Cicero’s defense of Archias. AJP 
73 (1952).62-70. 

Draws attention to the connection between 
political motives of the speech and Cicero’s let- 

ter to Pompey, Fam. V. 7 


i 


Vardaman. See Ancient Public Address 


—Theory. 


Wheeler, Marcus. Cicero’s political ideal. 
Greece and Rome 21 (1952).49-56. 


DEMOSTHENES. Delaunois, Marie. 
Du plan logique au plan psycholo- 
gique chez Démosthéne. Les Etudes 
Classiques 19 (1951).176-89. 


Demosthenes. Per la liberta dei Rodiesi. 
Introduzione, testo e commento a 
cura di T. Tomassetti Gusmano. 
Firenze. La Nuova Italia. pp. xlv+5o. 
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de Raedt, H. Plan psychologique de la 
lre Philippique de Démosthéne (1-12). 
Les Etudes Classiques 19 (1951).227-9. 


Dorjahn. See Ancient Public Address— 
Theory. 


Fairchild, William D., Jr. Demosthenes 
and the use of the argument from 
probability. Ph.D. dissertation. North- 
western Univ. Graduate School. 1951. 


Mélanges. See Ancient Public Address— 
History, Culture. 


North. See Ancient Public Address— 


Theory. 


Ronnet, Gilberte. Etude sur le style de 
Démosthéne dans les discours _poli- 
tiques. Paris. Boccard. 1951. pp. 205. 
Rev. in BCr 7 (1952).526. 
A doctoral dissertation, with bibliography. 


EMPEDOCLES. Traglia, A. Studi sulla 
lingua di Empedocle. Bari. Adriatica. 
pp. 200. 


FAVORINUS. Goggin, Mary G. Rhythm 
in the prose of Favorinus. Yale Class- 
ical Studies 12 (1951).149-201. 

A stylistic study leading to a consideration of 
arguments on the authorship of the Peri Tyches 
ascribed to Favorinus. 


FLORUS. Nordh, Arvast. Virtus and 
fortuna in Florus. Eranos 50(19532). 
110-28. 

A study of the common rhetorical antithesis, 
including its appearance in Cicero. 


FRONTO. Frassinetti, P. L’orazione di 
Frontone contro i christiani. Giornale 
Italiano di Filologia 2 (1949).238-54. 

GORGIAS. Vollgraf, W.  L’oraison 


funébre de Gorgias. Philosophia An- 
tiqua 4. Leiden. Brill. pp. 175. 


ISAEUS. Dorjahn. See Ancient Public 
Address—T heory. 


ISOCRATES. Dorjahn. See 
Public Address—Theory. 


LIBANIUS. Norman, A. F. Some per- 
sonalities in Libanius. CQ, New Series, 
2 (1952).142-5. 
A study in prosopography which clears up 
several cases of confused identity. 


LONGINUS. 
infra. 


Ancient 


Lana. s.v. ‘Quintilian,’ 





LYSIAS. Campagna, G. Lisia contra 
Eratostene e la restaurazione demo- 
cratica ateniese. Torino. Loescher. pp. 
74: 

Lysias. Contro Ergocle e contro Filo- 
crate. Introduzione, commento, som- 
mario e indici a cura di L. Dal Santo. 
Firenze. La Nuova Italia. pp. iv+64. 


Per l’uccisione di Eratostene. A 
cura di U. Albini. Roma. Gismondi. 
pp- Xvi+31. 


PERICLES. Oliver, James H. On the 
funeral oration of Pericles. Rhein- 
isches Museum 94 (1951).327-30. 


Thucydides. L’epitafio di Pericle. Com- 
mento di Filippo M. Pontani. Roma. 
Vittorio Bonucci. 1950. pp. xxi+70. 

Rev. by Guido Caruguo in It 35 (1952).6. 


PLATO. Hackforth, R. Plato’s Phaed- 
rus. Translated, with introduction 
and commentary. Cambridge. Univer- 
sity Press. pp. 172. 

An important new translation. 


Plato. Gorgias. Translated, with an in- 
troduction, by W. C. Helmbold. New 
York. Liberal Arts Press. pp. x+107. 
Il sofista. A cura di V. Arangio- 

Ruiz. Bari. Laterza. 1951. pp. 230. 


The symposium. Translated by 
W. Hamilton. Hammondsworth, Middle- 
sex. Penguin Books. 1951. pp. 122. 


Raubitschek, A. E. Plato’s college. CW 
45 (1952).193-6. 

Vardaman. See Ancient Public Address 
—Theory. 


QUINTILIAN. Boskoff, Priscilla. Quin- 
tilian in the late middle ages. S 
27 (1952).71-8. 

An approach through medieval florilegia, 
proving, for example, that Vincent of Beauvais 
quoted from a florilegium when citing Quin- 
tilian in the Speculum Maius. 


Goetzl. See Ancient Public Address— 


Theory. 


Lana, I. Quintiliano, il Sublime, e gli 
Esercizi preparatori di Elio Teone: 
ricerca sulle fonti greche di Quinti- 
liano e sull’autore del Sublime. Tor- 
ino. Universita degli Studi. 1951. pp. 

175> 
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Savage, John J. Quintilian and Lucre- 
tius. CW 46 (1952).37. 


TACITUS. Leliévre. See Ancient Public 
Address—History, Culture. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 


1. Hisrory, CULTURE 


Boskoff. See Ancient Public Address— 
Practitioners, s.v. ‘Quintilian.’ 


Dannenfeldt, Karl H. The renaissance 
and the pre-classical civilizations. JHI 
13 (1952)-435-49- 


Holmes, Urban Tigner, Jr. Daily living 
in the twelfth century, based on the 
observations of Alexander Neckam in 
London and Paris. Madison. Univ. of 
Wisconsin Press. pp. 337 


Hughes, Philip. The reformation in 
England. Vol. 1, The king’s proceed- 


ings. New York. Macmillan. 1951. 
pp. 404. 
Lang, Robert A. The teaching of 


rhetoric in French Jesuit colleges, 
1556 to 1762. SM 19 (1952).286-98. 


Mélanges. See Ancient Public Address— 
History, Culture. 


Previté-Orton, C. W. The shorter Cam- 
bridge medieval history. 2 vols. New 
York. Cambridge Univ. Press. pp. 
xxi+1202. 

Rev. by A. C. Krey in SR (November 22).15. 


Vol. 1 covers the later Roman empire to the 
izth century; Vol. 2 the 12th century to the 
renaissance. These volumes constitute a con- 


densation of the original 8-volume history. 


Wedgwood, Josiah C., in collaboration 
with Anne D. Holt. History of Parlia- 
ment: biographies of the members of 
the House of Commons, 1439-1509. 
London. Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office. 


Rev. in PA 5 (1952).387-8. 


Third in the series entitled History of Par- 
liament, the previous volumes having been pub- 
lished in 1936 and 1938. A register of the min- 
isters and of the members of both Houses, 
1439-1509, is also available. 


2. THEORY 


Bernad, Miguel A., S.J. The Treatise on 
imitation of Blessed Edmund Cam.- 
pion. Folio 6 (1952).100-14. 


Breen, Quirinus. Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola on the conflict of philoso- 
phy and rhetoric. JHI 13 (1952).384 
412. 

A critical study of an exchange of letters in 

1485 between Ermalao Barbaro and Pico. Eng 

lish translations of the letters are appended. 


Melanchthon’s reply to G. Pico 

della Mirandola. JHI 13 (1952).413-26. 

Melanchthon seeks to improve upon Barbaro’s 
response. 


Buys, William Ernest. Speech education 
of the English gentleman in Tudor 
behavior books. Ph.D. dissertation. 
Univ. of Wisconsin Graduate School. 


Clark, Donald Lemen. The rise and fall 
of progymnasmata in sixteenth and 
seventeenth century grammar schools. 
SM 19 (1952).259-63. 


Crane, R. S., ed. Critics and criticism 
ancient and modern. Chicago. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. pp. v+647. 

Rev. by Marie Hochmuth in QJS 38 (1952 
352; by Rudd Fleming in NR 126 (May 19) 
21; by Arthur Mizener in SR (June 14).57 


Reprints (with some new articles) from the 
critical and scholarly writings of six of the 
Chicago critics: Crane, Keast, McKeon, Mac 
Lean, Olson, and Weinberg. Of first importance 
Richard McKeon’s 
valuable interpretation of “Rhetoric in the mid- 


to rhetorical studies is 
dle ages’ (Speculum, 1942). Also much worth 
rereading is Elder Olson’s “The argument of 
Longinus’ On the sublime” (Modern Philology, 
1942), a fresh analysis of a work which rhetori- 
cal students seem to have abandoned to poetic 
Valuable too are McKeon’s “Aristotle’s concep 
tion of language and the arts of language” 
(Classical Philology, 1946-47), and “Poetry and 
philosophy in the twelfth century: the renais- 
sance of rhetoric’ (Modern Philology, 1946). 
New analyses of the renaissance critics Rober- 
tello and Castelvetro, by Bernard Weinberg, fur- 
ther elaborate the evidence of the extent to 
which rhetoric permeated literary criticism in 


the renaissance. Most of the other essays, also, 


are as relevant to the art of rhetoric as to the 
art of poetry and drama. (D.C.B.) 
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Freimarck, Vincent. The Bible and neo- 
classical views of style. JEGP 51 (1952). 
507-26. 


Joseph, B. L. Elizabethan acting. Lor 
don. Oxford Univ. Press. 1951. pp. 
157. 

Rev. by M. E. Prior in SR 34(September 29, 
1951).30; in Library 
1951).1030. 


Journal 76(June 15, 


By Elizabethan times the basic prescription 
for the techniques, as well as the theory, of 
pronunciatio has become reversed from Cicero's. 
Cicero thought that the orator should probably 
learn delivery from the actor; the Elizabethan 
teachers of acting taught the children “the 
Rhetoricall pronunciation and gesture, fit for 
every word, sentence, and affection.” 
savs Mr 


Hence, 
Joseph of the University of Bristol, 
came the Elizabethan actor’s ability “to perform 
plays that were good ‘theatre’ without prejudice 
to their qualities as literature.” This book is 
one more piece of impressive evidence showing 
the essential part played by rhetoric in the 
culture of the renaissance. The author brings 
a variety of previously unused manuscripts and 
printed materials to bear on both dramatic and 
rhetorical study. (D.C.B.) 


Nelson, Williams. The teaching of Eng- 
lish in the Tudor grammar schools. 
Studies in Philology 49 (1952).119-43. 

Robson, C. A. Maurice of Sully and the 
medieval vernacular homily. Oxford. 
Blackwell. pp. xii+219. 

Springhetti, Aemilius, S.J. Selecta latin- 
itatis scripta auctorum recentiorum, 
saec. XV-XX. Rome. Apud Pontifi- 
ciam Universitatem Gregorianam. 
Includes many 


specimens of renaissance 


Latinity of interest to students of rhetoric. 


Wyss Morigi, G. Contributo allo studio 
del dialogo all’epoca dell’umanesimo 
e del rinascimento. Monza. Scuola 
Vipografica Artigianelli. pp. 211. 


3. PRACTITIONERS 


ANSELM, SAINT. Obras completas. 
Monologio; Proslogio; Acerca del 
gramatico; De la verdad; Del libre 
albedrio; De la caida del demonio; 
Carta sobre la encarnacién del Verbo; 
Por qué se hizo Dios hombre. Intro- 
duccion, versién y notas del P. Julian 
Alameda. Madrid. Biblioteca de Au- 
tores Cristianos. pp. xv+1898. 


‘ 


APHTHONIUS. Nadeau, Raymond E. 
The progymnasmata of Aphthonius 
in translation. SM _ 19(1952).264-85. 


ARNOLD OF BRESCIA. Suraci, A. 
Arnaldo da Brescia: un agitatore del 
secolo XII. Con prefazione di P. Guer- 
rini. Asti. Colle Don Bosco. pp. 126. 


AUGUSTINE, SAINT. Augustine, 
Saint. Obras. Edicién bilingtie. Tomos 
4-8. Madrid. Biblioteca de Autores 
Cristianos. 1948-51. pp. xvi+899; xvi 
+943; Xli+943; Xx+945; 921. 


Diggs, Bernard. St. Augustine against 
the academicians. Traditio 7 (1949-51). 
73°93- 

Mélanges. See Ancient Public Address— 
History, Culture. 


CAMPION. Bernad. See Medieval and 
Renaissance Public Address—Theory. 


CHRYSOSTOM, SAINT. Didlogo del 
sacerdozio. Testo, introduzione e note 
del Sac. Sisto Colombo. 2 ed. Torino. 
S.E.I. pp. 317. 


ESTELLA. Sagiies Azcona, Pio. Fray 
Diego de Estella (1524-1578). Apuntes 
para una biografia critica. Madrid. 
Diputacién. Foral de Navarra. 1950. 
pp. 165. 

Modo de predicar y Modus con- 
cionandi, Estudio doctrinal y edicién 
critica. 2 vols. Madrid. C.S.1.C. 1951. 
pp- xxxvi+294; 1+ 480. 

Rev. by Cyprian J. Lynch in Franciscan 
Studies 12(1952).235-7. 


In Volume 1 Sagiies Azcona sketches briefly 
the life of Fr. Diego de Estella, court preacher 
to Philip II; gives a bibliographical history of 
Modus concionandi which first appeared in 
1576; sets forth the Franciscan’s ideas on oratory 
and compares them to those expressed in the 
principal treatises on the subject in the 16th 
century. 

Volume 2 contains a study of Modo de predt- 
car, the texts of both works, and in the appen- 
dix three other essays: “Rules and warnings on 
preaching,” ‘Warnings to preachers,” and 
“Profitable advice to those who are beginning 
to preach.” (R.R.) 

HARVEY. Duhamel, P. Albert. The 
Ciceronianism of Gabriel Harvey. 
Studies in Philology 49 (1952).155-70. 
An analysis of the clausulae used by Harvev. 
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HOBBES. Dodd, Mary C. The rhetorics 
in Molesworth’s edition of Hobbes. 
MP 50 (1952).36-42. 


IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA, SAINT. 
Ignatius of Loyola, Saint. Obras com- 
pletas. Edicién manual de un solo 
volumen a cargo de especialistas del 
Instituto Histérico de la Compania de 
Jesus de Roma. Madrid. Biblioteca de 
Autores Cristianos. 


Leturia, Pedro de. El gentilhombre 
Ignigo Lépez de Loyola en su patria 
y en su siglo. 2 ed. corregida. Madrid. 
Editorial Labor. 1949. pp. 317. 


Orsini, Giovanni. Ignazio de Loyola: 
Sant’Idalgo di Dio. Milano. Darine. 
1951. pp. 62. 

Rev. by Luigi Servolini in It 35 (1952).86. 


ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, SAINT. Eti- 
mologias. Version castellana total por 
primera vez e introducciones particu- 
lares de don Luis Cortés y Géngora. 
Introduccién general e indices cienti- 
ficos del profesor Santiago Montero 
Diaz. Madrid. Biblioteca de Autores 
Cristianos. 1951. pp. 87+563. 


LAS CASAS. Hanke, Lewis. Bartolomé 
de las Casas: bookman, scholar and 
propagandist. Philadelphia. Univ. of 
Philadelphia Press. pp. xvi+119. 

Rev. by Silvio Zavala in RHA 33 (1952). 
139-40. 


Las Casas, Fr. Bartolomé de. Historia de 
las Indias. Agustin Millares Carlo and 
Lewis Hanke, eds. 3 vols. Mexico. 
Fondo de Cultura Econdémica. 1951. 
Ixxxvili+517; 611; 525. 

Rev. by Bataillon in BH 54 (1952).215-21; 
by Lowell Dunham in BA 26 (1952).255-6. 


In his debate with Sepulveda at Valladolid 
this 16th century preacher violently denounced 
Spanish exploitation of the Indians. His writ- 
ings were widely quoted by the British in their 
creation of the “Black Legend” of Spanish con- 
quest. Some 350 years later, during the Spanish- 
American War, the exaggerations and _ illustra- 
tions of Las Casas’ books were used to convince 
the public of Spanish cruelty in Cuba. (R.R.) 


LEON. Dominguez Berueta, M. Fray 
Luis de Leon. Madrid. Biblioteca 
Nueva. pp. 254. 
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Munoz Iglesias, S$. Fray Luis de Leon, 
tedlogo. Personalidad teolégica y actu- 
acion en los Preludios de las contro- 
versias de auxiliis. Madrid. C.S.I.C. 
1950. pp. xxiv+284. 

LUTHER. Benet, Alar. Lutero. Madrid. 
Dolar. pp. 160. 


MACHIAVELLI. Il principe. Intro- 
duzione e note a cura di C. Guerrieri 


Crocetti. g* ed. Firenze. La Nuova 

Italia. pp- xi+148. 
MELANCHTHON. Breen. See Medi- 

eval and Renaissance Public Address 


—Theory. 


MILTON. Frissell, Harry L. Milton's 
art of logic and Ramist logic in the 


major poems. Ph.D. dissertation. 
Vanderbilt Univ. Graduate School. 
1951. 
PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA. Breen. 


See Medieval and Renaissance Public 
Address—Theory. 


RAMUS. Frissell. s.v. ‘Milton,’ supra. 


SANTIAGO. Pérez, Q. Fr. Hernando de 
Santiago, predicador del siglo de oro 
(1575-1630). Madrid. C.S.1LC. 1949. 
pp. 209. 

SAVONAROLA. Cagna, N. 
Savonarola. Torino. S.E.I. 
254. 

Dore, G. Savronarola. Roma. Studium. 
pp- 144. 

Ferrara, M. Savonarola. Prediche e¢ scritti 
commentati e collegati da un racconto 
biografico. L’influenza del Savonarola 
sulla letteratura e l’arte del quattro- 
cento. Bibliografia ragionata. 2 vols. 
Firenze. Olscki. xxiv+708. 

One of the few editions of Savonarola’s 
speeches. 


Girolamo 


1950. pp. 


Ridolfi, A. Vita di Girolamo Savonarola. 
2 vols. Roma. Belardetti. pp. viii+ 400; 
306. 


WILSON. Wagner, Russell H. Thomas 
Wilson’s speech against usury. OQJS 
38 (1952).13-22. 


MODERN PUBLIC ADDRESS 


1. History, CULTURE 
Annals of the American 
Political and _ Social 


Science. 283 
(1952). 


Academy of 
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This entire issue is devoted to articles on the 
“Meaning of the 1952 Presidential Election,” 
any one of which might be of value to students 
of public address. 


Baird, A. Craig. Political speaking in 
1952: a symposium. QJS 38 (19532). 
265-99- 

The following authors and subjects are in- 
Kenneth G. Hance and Martin J. Ma- 
Republican convention; J. Jeffery 
Auer—the Democratic convention; Winton H. 
Beaven—Douglas MacArthur; Gordon F. Hos- 
tettler—Harold E. Stassen; Warren Guthrie— 
Robert A. Taft; W. Charles Redding—Earl 
Warren; C. A. Leistner—Alben W. Barkley; 
Hollis L. White—W. Averell Harriman; Waldo 
W. Braden—FEstes Kefauver; John W. Keltner 
and R. Victor Harnack—Robert S. Kerr; Gregg 
Phifer—Richard B. Russell. 


cluded 


loney—the 


——., ed. Representative American 
speecheS: 1951-1952. New York. H. W. 
Wilson. pp. 197 


Rev. by Dallas Dickey in QJS 38 (1952).475- 


Baughn, Milton L. An early experiment 
in adult education: the Nashville ly- 
ceum, 1830-1832. Tennessee Historical 
Quarterly 11 (1952).235-45.- 


Berelson, Bernard. Democratic theory 
and public opinion. POQ 16 (19532). 
313-30. 

Bernays, Edward L. Public relations. 
Norman. Univ. of Oklahoma Press. 
PP- X+374- 

Rev. by Cedric Larson in POQ 16(1952). 
300-2; by Harwood L. Childs in AAA 
283 (1952).198-9; by Elwood Murray in QJS 





38 (1952).361; by C. B. Larrabee in SR 
(August go).16. 

Boase. See Modern Public Address— 
Pulpit Address—General. 

Brigance, William Norwood. Dema- 


gogues, “good” people, and teachers 
of speech. ST 1 (1952).157-62. 


. General education in an indus- 
trial free society. Q]S 38 (1952).177-83. 


Brown, John Mason. Elephant and don- 
key in Chicago. Part I. SR (July 26). 
6-8, 30-2; Part II. SR (August 9).10-2, 
44°5- 

An account of the two 1952 political conven- 
tions, with some comments on various speakers 
and speeches. 
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Current History 23 (1952).193-245- 

This issue consists of 8 articles which to- 
gether give a brief history of American presi 
dential elections. 


Dykhuizen, George. An early chapter in 
the life of John Dewey. JHI 13 (1952). 
563-72. 

Deals: with university period, including speech 
activities. 


Eldersveld, Samuel J. The independent 
vote: measurement, characteristics, 
and implications for party strategy. 
APSR 46 (1952).732-53-. 


Fordham, E. W., compiler and annota- 
tor. Notable cross examinations. New 
York. Macmillan. pp. 202. 

Rev. by Richard B. Morris in SR (January 
26).15. 


Includes excerpts from 19 British trials and 
from one American—the Scopes trial. 


Ginger, Ray. The idea of process in 
American social thought. AmQ 
4 (1952).253-65. 
The author comments on the influence of the 
idea of process on Darrow’s method of pleading. 


Goldman, Eric F. Rendezvous with des- 
tiny: a history of modern American 
reform. New York. Knopf. pp. 553. 

Rev. by E. E. Morison in NYTB (October 
26).3; by Samuel Lubell in SR (December 
27).11. 


A chronological account of the fortunes of 
the liberal temper, its spokesmen, cohorts, and 
causes, in the years since the Civil War. 


Gunderson, Robert G. The great Balti- 
more Whig convention of 1840. Mary- 
land Historical Magaznie 47 (1952).11- 
8. 


———. John W. Bear, “the buckeye 
blacksmith.” OSAHQ 61 (1952).262-71. 
Having acquired fame from a speech delivered 

on February 21, 1840, Bear became the most 

sought after Whig orator in the campaign of 

1840. 


Tippecanoe belles of 1840. 
American Heritage, New Series, 4 


(1952)-3-5: 

Haberman, Frederick W. The election 
of 1952: a symposium. QJS 38 (1952). 
397-414- 


The following authors and subjects are in- 
cluded: Kevin McCann—Dwight D. Eisenhower; 
Robert G. Gunderson—Eisenhower’s Cleveland 
Speech; Richard Murphy—Adlai E. Stevenson; 
Barnet Baskerville—Richard Nixon; T. Earle 
Johnson—John Sparkman; Douglas Ehninger— 
Campaign in the south; Edward Stasheff—Cam- 
paign on the air. 


Harding, Harold Friend, ed. The age of 
danger: major speeches on American 
problems. New York. Random House. 
pp. xiv+561. 

Rev. by Dallas C. Dickey in QJS 38 (1952). 
352. 


An anthology of some 60 addresses, most of 
them delivered in the years between 1946 and 
1952, with the majority being classifiable as 
argumentative discourse within the realm of 
public affairs. 


Harrington, Elbert W. On general edu- 
cation. QJS 38 (1952).345-7- 

Heard, Alexander. A two-party south? 
Chapel Hill. The Univ. of North 
Carolina Press. pp. 334. 

Rev. by Douglas Carlisle in JP 14 (1952). 
730-1; by J. B. Shannon in APSR 46 (1952). 
880-2; by Lee S. Greene in AAA 283 (1952). 
198- 


Heffner, Richard D. Documentary his- 
tory of the United States. Blooming- 
ton. Indiana Univ. Press. pp. 287. 

Rev. by Robert G. 
39 (1953)-240-1. 


Gunderson in QJS 


Hilton, Ronald. Who's who in Latin 
America. Vol. 3, Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Venezuela. 3d edition. Stanford: 
Stanford Univ. Press; and Chicago: A. 
N. Marquis. 1951. pp. Xvii+149. 

Prof. Percy A. Martin published the first edi- 
tion in 1935, covering all of Latin America, with 
some 1000 biographical sketches. His second 
edition of 1940 contained 1500 entries. Prof. 
Hilton was in charge of the third edition which 
contains 8000 entries in 7 volumes as follows: 
Vol. 1, on Mexico, 1946; Vol. 2, on Central 
America and Panama, 1945; Vol. 3, described 
above; Vol. 4, on Bolivia, Chile, an.) Peru, 1947: 
Vol 5, on Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay, 
1950; Vol. 6, on Brazil, 1948; and Vol. 7, on 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, and Haiti, 1951. 
(R.R.) 


Hopkins, Vincent C. Dred Scott’s case. 
New York. Fordham Univ. Press. 
1951. pp. ix+204. 
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Rev. by Clinton Rossiter in APSR 46 (1952). 
250-1; by David Fellman in AAA 280 (1952) 
182-3; by J. Jeffery Auer in QJS 38 (1952). 
220. 
Primarily a legal study except for one chapter 
which summarizes the senate speeches of Seward 
and Benjamin and the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 


Inaugural addresses of the presidents of 
the United States: from George Wash- 
ington, 1789, to Harry S. Truman, 
1949. Compiled by the Library of 
Congress Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice. Washington, D. C. Government 
Printing Office. pp. vi+244. 


Irish, Marian D. Recent _ political 
thought in the south. APSR 46 (1952). 
121-41. 


Contains a section on “The demagogues.’ 


Janowitz, Morris, and Warren E. Miller. 
The index of political predisposition 
in the 1948 election. JP 14 (1952). 
710-27. 


Jordan, Harold M. Rhetorical education 
in American colleges and universities 
1850-1915. Ph.D. dissertation. North- 
western Univ. Graduate School. 

Kelley, Earl C., and Marie I. 
Education and the nature of 
New York. Harper. pp. xi+ 209. 

Rev. by W. Norwood Brigance in QJS 
39 (1953)-105. 


Rasey. 


man. 


Growth is the goal of education; vital to 
growth is the effective use of speech 


Lahman, Carroll P.; G. Robert Ander- 
son; and Robert Weiss. A speech his- 
tory of Albion College. MH 36 (19532). 
363-73- 

Lang. See Medieval and Renaissance 
Public Address—History, Culture. 


La Palombara, Joseph G. Pressure, pro- 
paganda, and political action in the 
elections of 1950. JP 14 (1952).300-25. 


Lerner, Daniel, ed. Propaganda in war 
and crisis: materials for American 
policy. New York. George W. Stewart. 
1951. pp. XVi+500. 

Rev. by Harold Elsten in APSR 46 (1952). 
265. 


Lovell, Frances 
sketchbook: 1. 


Stockwell. Vermont 
town meeting a hun- 
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dred years ago. Vermont Quarterly 20 
(January, 1952).32-4. 
Lustgarten, Edgar. Defender’s triumph. 
New York. Scribner’s pp. 239. 
Rev. by Richard B. Morris in SR (January 
26).15. 


Depicts the brilliant defense strategy and ora- 
tory of criminal lawyers Edward Clarke, Mar- 
shall Hall, Patrick Hastings, Norman Birkett. 


McBath, James H. Research areas in 
western public address. WS 16 (1952). 
169-73. 

MacCoby, S., ed. The English radical 
tradition, 1763-1914. Vol. 5 of The 
British Political Tradition ed. by 
Alan Bullock and F. W. Deakin. 
London. Nicholas Kaye. 

For Vol. 1 of this series see Beloff, and for 
Vol. 2 see Cobban in this bibliography for 1950, 
SM 18(1951).103. Vol. 3, Britain and Europe: 
Pitt to Churchill, 1793-1940, edited by James 
Joll, and Vol. 4, The conservative tradition, by 
R. J. White, were published c. 1950. 


Micken, Ralph A. Western senators in 
the League of Nations debate of 1919- 
1920. WS 16 (1952).239-44. 


Morse, John L. An eloquent lowan de- 
livered patriotic Fourth of July ad- 
dress. AI 31 (1952).337-56. 

\ typical patriotic oration of the two decades 
following the Civil War 


Nevins, Allan, and Milton Halsey 
Thomas, eds. The diary of George 
Templeton Strong. 4 vols. New York. 
Macmillan pp. 2153. 

Rev. by George Dangerfield in SR (Septem- 
ber 193).26-7. 


Nicholas, H. G. The British election of 
1950. London. Macmillan. 1951. pp. 
X+353- 

Nixon, Charles R. Vital issues in free 
speech. Ethics 62 (January, 1952).101- 
21. 

O'Connor, Lillian. The public speaking 
activities of women, 1828-1861. Ph.D. 
dissertation. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
College Graduate School. 


O'Connor, William Van. An age of 
criticism: 1900-1950. Chicago. Henry 
Regnery. pp. 1x+182. 

Rev. by Guy A. Cardwell in QJS 39 (1953). 


107 
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Oliver, Robert IT. Speech in interna- 
tional affairs. Q]JS 38 (1952).171-6. 


Orwell, George, and Reginald Reynolds, 
eds. British pamphleteers. Vol. 2, 
From the French Revolution to the 
nineteen-thirties. New York. British 
Book Center. pp. 302. 

Vol. 1, 

French Revolution, was published in 1948 by 

A. Wingate (London). 


From the sixteenth century to the 


The papers of Sir William Johnson. Vol. 
10. Prepared for publication by Mil- 
ton W. Hamilton. Albany. The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 1951. 
pp. xiv+g98. 

Includes reports of speeches by American In- 

dians and the English during the period 1758- 

1763. 


Parliamentary Affairs 5 (Winter 1951). 

This is a special issue made up of 21 articles 
plus a selected bibliography on the British party 
system. 


Paul, James C. N. Rift in the democracy. 
Philadelphia. Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1951. pp. xiv+200. 

Rev. by Roy F. Nichols in AAA 280 (19532). 
77-8. 


177 
New and dramatic interpretation of the 1844 
presidential nominations. 


Peterson, Owen Maurice. A description 
and analysis of the speaking in the 
Democratic national convention of 
1860. Ph.D. dissertation. State Univ. 
of Iowa Graduate School. 


Pimlott, J. A. R. Public relations and 
American democracy. Princeton. 
Princeton Univ. Press. 1951. pp. 265. 


Stevenson, J. A. The presidential elec- 
tion in the U.S.A. QR = 290(1952). 
512-27. 

Stonecipher, Frank W. Political cam- 
paigns of the Eighteen-Forties. Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
zine. 35 (1952).63-78. 


Thornton, Harrison J. Chautauqua in 
lowa. Iowa Journal of History 50 
(1952).97-122. 


Ungar, Frederick, ed. What's right with 
America: new perspectives on the con- 
temporary scene. New York. Frederick 
Ungar. pp. xvi+ 365. 


Rev. by Dallas C. Dickey in QJS 38 (1952). 
475- 


An anthology of speeches designed to present 
“the thoughts of those men on whom rests the 
responsibility for our participation in world 
affairs, as well as the utterances of those public 
figures who represent the best in American in- 
tellectual life.”’ 


Van Bolt, Roger H. The Hoosier poli- 
tician of the 1840's. Indiana Magazine 
of History 48 (1952).23-36. 


Vinson, John C. Electioneering in North 
Carolina, 1800-1835. NCHR 29 (1952). 
171-88. 


Walters, F. P. A history of the League of 
Nations. 2 vols. New York. Oxford 
Univ. Press. pp. 864. 

Rev. in The Listener 47 (February 14).271; 
by James T. Shotwell in SR (April 5).14-5, 
32. 


Winslow, Ola Elizabeth. Meetinghouse 
hill, 1630-1783. New York. Macmillan. 
PP: 352- 

Rev. by E. H. Smith in NYHTB (July 19). 
7; by W. M. Whitehill in NYTB (July 193). 
7; by Marion L. Starkey in SR (August 16). 
18. 


A study of the role of the colonial meeting 
house in New England. 


Witt, Marion. “Great art beaten down”: 
Yeats on censorship. College English 
13 (1952).248-58. 

Traces the course of Yeats’ writing and speak- 
ing on the issue of censorship. 


2. THEORY 


Baskerville, Barnet. Principal themes of 
nineteenth century critics of oratory. 
SM 19(1952).11-26. 


Beighley, Kenneth Clare. An _ experi- 
mental study of the effect of four 
speech variables on listener compre- 
hension. Ph.D. dissertation. Ohio 
State Univ. Graduate School. 

See also this author and title in SM 19 (1952). 


249-58. 


Bilsky, Manuel. I. A. Richards’ theory 
of metaphor. MP 50(1952). 130-7. 


Black, John W., and Walter B. Tomlin- 
son. Loud voice: immediate effects 
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upon the listener. SM 19 (1952).299- 
302. 


Brembeck, Winston Lamont, and Will- 
iam Smiley Howell. Persuasion: a 
means of social control. New York. 
Prentice-Hall. pp. x+488. 

Rev. by Waldo W. Braden in QJS 39 (1953) 

99. 3 


Broadbent, D. E. Failures of attention in 
selective listening. JExP 44 (1952).428- 
33- 


Bryson, Kenneth. An experimental 
study of the effectiveness of the “de- 
notative” speech in persuasion. Ph.D. 
dissertation. Northwestern Univ. 
Graduate School. 


Bueno, Silveira. Tratado de semAntica 
geral. 24 ed. Sado Paulo. Saraiva. 1951. 
Pp. 239. 

Survey of theories of semantics; application to 
the Portuguese and Brazilian languages; and 
collection of statements by friends, students, and 
colleagues who defended Bueno against the at 
tacks inspired by this book in its first edition of 
1947- 


Burke, Kenneth. A dramatistic view of 
the origins of language. Part I. QJS 
38 (1952).251-64; Part II. 446-60. 


Carr, Edward H. Propaganda and pow- 
er. YR 42 (1952).1-9. 


Crane. See Medieval and Renaissance 
Public Address—Theory. 


Cromwell, Harvey, and Richard Kunkel. 
An experimental study of the effect 
on the attitude of listeners of repeat- 
ing the same oral propaganda. JSP 


35 (1952).175-84. 


Currie, Haver C. A project of socio-lin- 
guistics: the relationship of speech to 
social status. SS] 18 (1952).28-37. 


Dailey, Charles A. The effect of prema- 
ture conclusion upon the acquisition 
of understanding of a person. JPsy 


33 (1952)-133-52- 


David, Hugo. Some implications of ex- 
perimentalism for teaching public 
speaking. Doctor of Education disser- 

tation. Michigan State College Gradu- 

ate School. 
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Dupuy, R.-L., ed. Comment convaincre 
cette inconnue: la foule. Paris. CE- 


GOS. 1951. pp. 295. 
Rev. in BCr 7 (1952).29-30. 


Texts of addresses given by leading personal- 
ities from the fields of industry, publicity, law, 
radio, theatre and religion on techniques of 
information, publicity, and propaganda. Divided 
into four parts, each introduced with analytical 
remarks by the editor, as follows: I, Pour mieux 
connaitre l’inconnue [la foule]. Il, Comment 
un langage “passa la rampe.” III, Les gens a 
convaincre; comment s’y prendre selon le cas. 
IV. Les expériences d'ici et d’ailleurs. (A.G.) 


Ehninger, Douglas. Dominant trends in 
English rhetorical thought. SS] 18 
(1952).3-12. 

The English language arts. By the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. New York. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. pp. xxili+501. 

Rev. by Sister Mary Bertille,$.N.D.,in CER 
50 (1952).562-3. 


For two symposia on this book see “Varied 
views of The English language arts” in EJ 41 
(1952).362-9; and “Varied views of The English 
language arts” [sic] in College English 14 (1952). 
88-2. 


Fenlason, Anne F. Essentials in inter- 
viewing: for the interviewer offering 
professional services. New York. 
Harper. pp. xiii+352. 

Rev. by Ralph Carr Fletcher in AAA 282 
(1952).163-4. 


Furness, Edna Lue. Techniques for the 
teaching of listening. Modern Lan- 
guage Journal 36 (1952). 124-8. 


Garcia de Diego, Vicente. Linguistica 
general y espafiola. Madrid. C.S.I.C. 
1951. pp. 663. 

Rev. by M. Darbord in BH 54 (1952).236. 
The first synthesis in Spanish of the problems 
of general linguistics. Of special interest to the 
rhetorician is the discussion of functions of lan- 
guage, in which the author takes up perception, 
elaboration, expression, audition, analysis, syn- 
thesis, synonymity, and analogy. In the chapter 
on “Life and death of words,” he discusses re- 
novation, decoloration, fixation, precarious us- 

age, and oblivion. (R.R.) 


Gardner, Wofford Gordon. The relative 
significance of the length and fre- 
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quency of college classroom speeches 
in developing skill in public speaking. 
Ph.D. dissertation. Northwestern 
Univ. Graduate School. 


Gauger, Hildegard. Die Kunst der Polli- 
tischen Rede in England. Tibigen. 
Max Niemeyer. pp. 259. 

An attempt to treat British political oratory, 
from Pym to Churchill, as an art. The author 
analyzes the styles of the most eminent orators— 
the Pitts, Burke, Gladstone, Churchill, et al.— 
in more or less standard literary terms, under 
such general group headings as “aristocratic,” 
“democratic,” age,” “middleclass,” 
against a background of most of the standard 
historical, literary, and biographical common- 
places. The bibliography and footnotes suggest 


“golden 


little concern with such recent rhetorical criti- 
cism as does exist. The work appears to take 
Max Dessoir’s Die Rede als Kunst 


(D.C.B.) 


off from 
(1940). 


Gitlow, A. L. Machine politics in Amer- 
ican trade unions. JP 14 (1952).370-85. 
Considers use of speech in maintenance of 

control in unions. 


Glicksberg, Charles J]. American literary 
criticism, 1900-1950. New York. Hen- 
dricks House. 1951. pp. 574. 


Grace, Harry A. The effects of different 
degrees of knowledge about an audi- 
ence on the content of communication: 
the male audience. JSP 36 (1952).83-8. 


The effects of different degrees 
of knowledge about an audience on 
the content of communication: the 
comparison of male and female audi- 
ences. JSP 36 (1952).89-96. 


Grampp, William D. Words in public. 
SR (September 20).9-10, 36-8. 


Greenleaf, Floyd I. An exploratory study 
of speech fright. QJS 38 (1952).326-30. 

Grifin, Leland M. The rhetoric of his- 
torical movements. QJS 38 (1952).184- 
8. 

Hagstrom, Jean H. Samuel  ageracdy 
literary criticism. Minneapolis. Univ. 
of Minnesota Press. pp. 211. 

Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in QJS 39 (1953). 
236. 


Hallie, P. P. A criticism of general se- 
mantics. College English 14 (1952). 
17-23. 
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Hanley, Clair Norton. A factor analysis 
study of speech perception. Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. State Univ. of Iowa Gradu- 
ate School. 


Henneman, Richard H. Vision and audi- 
tion as sensory channels. QJS 38 
(1952).161-6. 


Hovland, Carl L. and Wallace Mandell. 
An experimental comparison of con- 
clusion drawing by the communicator 
and by the audience. JASP 47 (1952). 
581-8. 


Jones, Richard Foster, and others writ- 
ing in his honor. The seventeenth 
century: studies in the history of Eng- 
lish thought and literature from Bacon 
to Pope. Stanford. Stanford Univ. 
Press. 1951. pp. viil+ 392. 

A volume compiled in honor of Jones’ 65th 
birthday, this book contains articles by scholars 
well-known for their work on the 17th and 18th 
centuries, along with reprints of some of Jones’ 
own. The latter include his “The attack on pul- 
pit eloquence in the restoration.” 


Kretsinger, Elwood A. An experimental 
study of gross bodily movement as an 
index to audience interest. SM 19 
(1952).244-8. 


Lee, Alfred McClung. How to under- 
stand propaganda. New York. Rine- 
hart. pp. xil+281. 

Rev. by Glen E. Mills in QJS 39 (1953).109; 
by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley in AAA 284 
(1952).183. 


Good elementary treatment of the subject, 
but lacks adequate attention to experimental 
studies. (].J.A.) 


Lee. Irving J. General semantics'®®?. 


QIS 38 (1952). 1-12. 


Levine, J., and J. Butler. Lecture vs. 
group decision in changing behavior. 
JAP 36 (1952).29-33. 


Lloyd, Donald J. Our national mania 
for correctness. AS 21 (1952).283-9. 
The author observes that American speech, 

in contrast with writing, has thrived because of 

its freedom from the strictures of “correctness.”’ 


McKeon, Richard. Semantics, science 
and poetry. MP 49 (1952).145-9. 
Suggests that dialectical, operational, and cir- 

cumstantial semantic theories may profit from 


one another in the treatment of the discourse 
of science and poetry. 


McLaughlin. See Ancient Public Address 
—Practitioners, s.v. ‘Aristotle.’ 


Meerloo, Joost A.M. Conversation and 
communication. New York. Interna- 
tional Universities Press. pp. 245. 
Rev. by Cullen B. Owens in QJS 39 (1953). 
106. 


Needham, H.A., ed. Taste and criticism 
in the eighteenth century. Life, Litera- 
ture and Thought Library. London. 
George G. Harrap & Co. 

Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in QJS 39 (1953). 
236. 


Paulson, Stanley F. Experimental study 
of spoken communications: the effects 
of prestige of the speaker and acknowl- 
edgment of opposing arguments on 
audience retention and shift of opin- 
ion. Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. of Min- 
nesota Graduate School. 


Public address in the secondary school. 

BNAP 36 (1952).6-192. 

Fifteen articles on public speaking activities 
in the secondary school, published as a coop- 
erative enterprise of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, and the Speech 
Association of America. 


Pulgram, Ernst. Don’t leave your lan- 
guage alone. QJS 38 (1952). 423-30. 


Reichenbach, Hans. The syllogism re- 
vised. Philosophy of Science 19 (1952). 
1-16. 


Roethlisberger, F. J]. Barriers to commu- 
nication between men. ETC. g (1952). 
89-93. 


Rogers, Carl R. Communciation: its 
blocking and its facilitation. ETC. 
9 (1952).83-8. 


Ruschioni, A. Sommario di storia della 
estetica letteraria. Milano. Marzorati. 


Pp. 235- 
Sams, Henry W. Composition and logic. 
Journal of General Education 6 (1952). 


268-79. 


Senger, Jules. L’art oratoire. Collection 
Que sais-je. Paris. Presses Universi- 
taires de France. pp. 128. 

Rev. in BCr 7 (1952).679. 
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A history of rhetoric from ancient times to 
the present, giving due attention ‘to the French 
classical period of the 17th century and includ- 
ing a modern theory of the art of public speak- 
ing plus a brief but useful bibliography. 


Shumaker, Wayne. Elements of critical 
theory. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
Univ. of California Press. pp. x+191. 

Rev. by Lester Thonssen in QJS 38 (19532). 
473- 

Springhetti. See Medieval and Renais- 

sance Public Address—Theory. 


Stein, Jay W. Classifying communica- 
tions. POQ 16 (1952).438-9. 
Scheme of library classification for materials 
on communication. 


Thomas, Gordon L. A study of the effect 
of certain elements of oral style on the 
intelligibility of informative speeches. 
Ph.D. dissertation. Northwestern Univ. 
Graduate School. 


von Wright, Georg Henrik. A treatise 
on induction and probability. New 
York. Harcourt, Brace. pp. 310. 
Rev. by Oliver L. Reiser in AAA 282 (1952). 
165-6. 
Wiley, M. L. Coleridge and the wheels 
of intellect. PMLA 67 (1952).101-12. 
Analysis of Coleridge’s theory of language. 


3. PLATFORM ADDRESS 
a. Practitioners 


BARRE. Bryant. s.v. ‘Burke,’ infra. 


BLACK. Macartney, Clarence E. Jere- 
miah Sullivan Black: Somerset’s great 
lawyer. Western Pennsylvania Histor- 
ical Magazine 35 (1952).17-23. 


BLAIR. Golden. See 
Address—Pulpit 
ers, s.v. ‘Blair.’ 

BOLIVAR. Bolivar, Siméon. Obras com- 
pletas. Vicente Lecuna y Esther Bar- 
ret de Nazaris, comps. 3 vols. 2? ed. 
La Habana. Lex. 1950. pp. ggo: 999; 
945- 

Includes 2343 letters and 191 speeches plus a 
reference index. 


Modern Public 
Address—Practition- 


Brice, Angel Francisco. E! Bolivar de 
Marx ampliado por Madariaga. Car- 
acas. pp. 103. 


Brice disagrees with Madariaga, a Spanish pro- 
fessor at Oxford, whose biography of Bolivar 
[see this bibliography for 1951, SM 19 (1952).91.} 
has raised a storm of controversy in Latin Amer- 
ica. 


BOUDINOT. Boyd, George Adams- 
Elias Boudinot: patriot and_ states- 
man, 1740-1821. Princeton. Princeton 
Univ. Press. pp. 334. 

Rev. by E. H. Smith in NYHTB (Decembex 
21).4; by L. H. Butterfield in NYTB (De 


cember 7).6. 


\ biography of the lawyer who served for # 
year as president of the Continental Congress, 
and who was subsequently director of the 
United States Mint and first president of the 


American Bible Society. 


BRECKINRIDGE. Harrison, Lowell H- 
John Breckinridge: western statesman- 
JSH 18 (1952).137-51- 


BRIAND. Suarez, Georges. Briand: sa 
vie, son oeuvre, avec son journal et de 
nombreux documents inédits. Tome 6 
et dernier, 2° partie, 1923-32. Paris- 
Plon. pp. 380. 


Rev. in BCr 7 (1952).629. 


BRIGHT. King-Hall, Stephen. A de- 
fense debate ninety years ago. PA 5 
(1952)-297-304- 

Viscount Palmerston, John Bright, amd W. §$ 

Lindsay. 


BRYAN. Coletta, Paolo E. William Jen- 
nings Bryan's first Nebraska years. NH 
33 (1952)-7 1-94. 

Fordham. See Modern Public Address— 
History, Culture. 


Thornton. See Modern Public Address 
—History, Culture. 


BURGH. Parrish, W. M. The burglariz- 
ing of Burgh, or the case of the pur- 
loined passions. QJS 38 (1952).431-4- 


BURKE. Bryant, Donald C. Edmund 
Burke: new evidence, broader view- 
QJS 38 (1952).435-45- 


. The _ frustrated opposition: 
Burke, Barré, and their audiences. 
Washington University Studies—New 
Series. Language and Literature. No 
20. St. Louis. Washington Univ. Press- 
1951. pp. 51-66. 
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Gauger. See Modern Public Address— 
Theory. 


Kirk, Russell. Burke and the principle 
of order. SeR 60 (1952).187-201. 


BURKE, KENNETH. Hochmuth, 
Marie. Kenneth Burke and the “new 


rhetoric.” QJS 38 (1952).133-44. 
CABLE. Cardwell, Guy A. George W. 
Cable becomes a professional reader. 
AL 28 (1952).467-70. 
- Mark ‘Twain's “row” with 
George Cable. MLQ 13 (1952). 363-71. 


Lorch, Fred W. Cable and his reading 
tour with Mark Twain in 1884-1885. 
AL 28 (1952).471-86. 

CALHOUN. Anderson, John M., ed. 
Calhoun: basic documents. State Col- 
lege, Pa. Bald Eagle Press. pp. 329. 

Rev. by Charles M. Wiltse in AHR 58 
(1953)-454-5; by Herbert L.'Curry in QJS 
38 (1952).474; by Richard N. Current in 
MVHR 39 (1952).558. 

The volume includes the early “Disquisition 
on government,” followed by a collection of Cal- 
houn’s speeches, ranging from 1811 to 1850, 
and including the 1833 speech on the Force Bill 
and the final address of March, 1850. Professor 
Anderson’s book provides a handy one-volume 
anthology of Calhoun’s speeches, and one may 
fairly state that the editor has realized his pur- 
pose of providing a collection sufficiently com- 
plete “to give genuine insight into the struc- 
ture” of the orator’s thought. The value of the 
book might have been considerably enhanced, 
however, had the editor provided an index and 
been somewhat less restrained in matters of an- 
notation and critical commentary. (L.M.G.) 


Clarence W. 
pulpit elo- 


CAMPBELL. Edney, 
Campbell’s lectures on 
quence. SM 19(1952).1-9. 


CAVOUR. Cavour, Benso di. Discorsi 
parlamentari. Vol. 6, 1852-53. A cura 
di L. Russo. Firenze. La Nuova 
Italia. pp. 650. 


Paleologue, M. Cavour. Bologna. Cap- 
pelli. pp. 230. 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOSEPH. Amery, 
Julian. The life of Joseph Chamber- 
lain. Vol. 4, 1901-1903: At the height 
of his power. London and New York. 
Macmillan. 1951. pp. 533- 


Rev. by Walter P. Hall in SR (January 26). 
16. 

The first three volumes of this biography, 
wiitten by J. L. Garvin, are entitled as follows: 
Vol. 1, 1836-1885: Chamberlain and democracy; 
Vol. 2, 1885-1895: Disruption and combat; Vol. 
3, 1895-1900: Empire and world policy. 


CHATHAM. Gauger. See 
Public Address—Theory. 


Modern 


Ritcheson, Charles R. The elder Pitt 
and an American department. AHR 
57 (1952).376-83. 


CHIFLEY. Things worth fighting for: 
speeches by Joseph Benedict Chifley. 
Selected and arranged by A. W. 
Stargardt, with a foreword by H. V. 
Evatt. Victoria, Australia. Melbourne 
Univ. Press. pp. xiii+397. 

Rev. by Robert T. Oliver in QJS 39 (1953). 
239. 


CHURCHILL. Broad, Charlie Lewis. 
Winston Churchill, 1874-1951. New 
York. Philosophical Library. 1951. 
pp. 611. 

A revised edition of a biography first publish- 

ed in 1941. 


Churchill, Winston S. In the balance: 
speeches 1949 and 1950. Ed. by 
Randolph Churchill. Boston. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. pp. x+456. 

For previous volumes in this series of speeches 

see this bibliography for 1950, SM 18 (1951).108. 


Gauger. See Modern Public Address— 
Theory. 


Taylor, Robert Lewis. Winston Church- 
ill: an informal study of greatness. 
Garden City. Doubleday. pp. 433. 

Rev. by Walter Millis in NYHTB (May 25). 
4; by Alistair Cooke in NYTB (May 25).7: 
by Vincent Sheean in SR (May 31).19. 


CLAY. Van Deusen, Glyndon G. 
Henry Clay, 1852-1952. Filson Club 
History Quarterly 26 (1952).338-46. 
Clay’s personality and warmth contributed 

much to his oratorical success. 


Wallace, Sarah Agnes. Last letters of 
Henry Clay. RKHS 50(1952).307-17. 
Letters written from Washington, D. C., to 

his sons James and Thomas. 
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CRIPPS. Estorick, Eric. Stafford Cripps: 
master statesman. New York. John 
Day. 1949. pp. 342. 

CURLEY. Foley, William Jay. Public 
speaking in the political career of 
James M. Curley. Ph.D. dissertation. 
Univ. of Wisconsin Graduate School. 


DARROW. Fordham. See Modern 
Public Address—History, Culture. 


Ginger. See Modern Public Address— 
History, Culture. 


DE GASPERI. Albanese, G. In foto 
frontale don Alcide de Gasperi. 
Catania. Conigliobe e Giuffrida. pp. 
150. 

DOUGLASS. Foner, Philip Sheldon, 
ed. The life and writings of Frederick 
Douglass. Vol. 3, The Civil War: 
1861-1865. New York. International 
Publishers. pp. 448. 

Rev. by Kenneth M. Stampp in AHR 58 
(1952).138-9; by Leonard Price Stavisky in 
AAA 282 (1952).140-1. 


For Volumes 1 and 2 see this bibliography for 
1950, SM 18 (1951).109. 


EISENHOWER. Gunther, John. Eisen- 
hower: the man and the symbol. New 
York. Harper. pp. 180. — 

Rev. by Jonathan Daniels in SR (February 
9).13- 
Translated into Italian: Eisenhower: l’uomo 

e il simbolo. Milano. Garzanti. pp. 195. 


McCann, Kevin. Man from Abilene: 
Dwight David Eisenhower, a story of 
leadership. New York. Doubleday. 
Ppp. 252. 

Rev. by Kenneth S. Davis in SR (June 7). 
18-9. 


Taylor, Allan, ed. and interpreter. What 
Eisenhower thinks. New York. Cro- 
well. pp. 186. 

Rev. by Murray S. Stedman, Jr., in AAA 
282 (1952).127-8. 


A compilation of Eisenhower's public utter- 
ances since World War II. 


ERSKINE. Baker, Merrill Townsend. 
A rhetorical analysis of Thomas 
Erskine’s courtroom defenses in cases 
involving seditious libel. Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. State Univ. of Iowa Grad- 
uate School. 
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FOX, GEORGE. Nickalls, John L. The 


journal of George Fox. Rev. ed. 
Cambridge. University Press.’ pp. 
xlvili+789. 


Rev. by A. Ruth Fry in CoR 182 (1952).320. 


FRANKLIN. Meister, Charles W. 
Franklin as a proverb stylist. AL 24 
(1952).157-66. 

GEORGE. Croft, Albert Jefferson. The 
speaking career of Henry George: a 
study in ideas and persuasion. Ph.D. 
dissertation. Northwestern Univ. 
Graduate School. 


Lawrence, Elwood P. Henry George’s 
British mission. AmQ 3 (1951)-232-43. 


GIOLITTI. Giolitti, Giovanni. Dis- 
corsi extra parlamentari. Con intro- 
duzione di Nino Valeri. ‘Torino. 
Einaudi. pp. 354- 

Rev. by Giulio Cervani in Nuova Rivista 
Storica (Rome) 36 (1952).319-21. 


Togliatti, P. Discorso su Giolitti. Roma. 
Rinascita. 1950. pp. 108. 


GLADSTONE. Gauger. 
Public Address—Theory. 


GREELEY. Gunderson, Robert G. 
Horace Greeley and the _ log-cabin 
campaign. BHPSO 10 (1952).278-89. 


HAND. Dilliard, Irving, ed. The spirit 
of liberty: papers and addresses of 
Learned Hand. New York. Knopf. 
pp. xxx+26e. 

Rev. by T. R. Powell in NYTB (May 4).4; 
by R. B. Morris in SR (May 3).16; by Felix 
Frankfurter in NYHTB (May 19).1; by J.R. 
Pennock in AAA 283 (1952).201; by Fred- 
erick W. Haberman in QJS 39 (1953).237-8. 


See Modern 


A collection of 34 non-legal speeches and 
papers. 


HOGG. Cotner, Robert C., ed. Ad- 
dresses and state papers of James 
Stephen Hogg. Austin. Univ. of 
Texas Press. pp. xi+579. 

Rev. by Dewey W. Grantham in MVHR 
$9 (1952)-573-4; by J. L. Clark in SHQ 56 
(1952)-331-3- 

Reissued to mark the centennial of the birth 
of the Texas reformer and governor, this volume 
contains an autobiographical sketch as well as 
a collection of the more important speeches 
made by Hogg. 
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HOOVER. Hoover, Herbert Clark. The 
memoirs of Herbert Hoover. Vol. 2, 
The cabinet and the presidency, 1920- 
1933. New York. Macmillan. pp. 
X111+ 405. 

Rev. by Wilfred E. Binkley in AAA 282 
(1952).128-9; by Charles Rolo in AtM 1go 
(October, 1952).92; by Fred Har- 
rington in SR (April 26).12-3. 


Harvey 


For Vol. I see this bibliography for 1951, SM 
19 (1952).93. 


The memoirs of Herbert 
Hoover. Vol. 3, The great depression, 
1929-1941. New York. Macmillan pp. 
518. 

Rev. by Henry Sowerby in CSM (September 
).11; by Charles Rolo in AtM 190 (October, 
1952).92; by V. O. Key in NR 127 (October 
6).25; by L. M. Hacker in NYTB (Septem- 
ber 28).3. 


HUXLEY. Minnick, Wayne C. Thomas 
Huxley’s American lectures on evol- 
ution. SS] 17 (1952).225-33. 


TTURBIDE. Robertson, William 
Spence. Iturbide of Mexico. Durham, 
N. C. Duke Univ. Press. pp. 361. 

Rev. by Maria del Carmen Velazquez in 
RHA 33 (1952).168-71; by Harold E. Davies 
in AM 9g (1953).363-5. 


JAURES. Zevaes, Alexandre. Jean 
Jaurés. Paris. La Clé d'Or. 1951. 
PP- 334- 


Rev. in BCr 7 (1952). 

Zevaes ascribes Jaurés’ great importance in 
French politics and in European socialism main- 
ly to his extraordinary gift for language and his 
genius as an orator. 


JEFFERSON. Adair, Douglass. Rum- 
bold’s dying speech, 1685, and fJef- 
ferson’s last words on democracy, 
1826. WMQ 9(1952).520-31. 


Boyd, Julian P., and others, eds. The 
papers of Thomas Jefferson. Vol. 5, 
February 25, 1781, to May 20, 1781. 
Princeton. Princeton Univ. Press. pp. 
740. 

Rev. by Leslie Lipson in 
193-4. 


AAA 286 (1953). 


For previous volumes, see this bibliography 
for 1950, SM 18(1951).110, and for 1951, SM 19 
(1952).93: 


JOHNSON, ANDREW. Phifer, Gregg. 
Andrew Johnson takes a trip. An- 
drew Johnson argues a case. Andrew 
Johnson’ delivers his argument. 
Andrew Johnson loses his battle. Ten- 
nessee Historical Quarterly 11 (1952). 
3-22; 148-78; 212-34; 291-328. 

In these four essays, Mr. Phifer describes John 
son’s “swing around the circle” in 1866, identi 
fies the themes developed in the discourses, pro 
vides a critical analysis of the speeches, and dis 
cusses their effect. 


LANSBURY. Postgate, William. The 
life of George Lansbury. New York. 


Longmans, Green. 1951. pp. 344- 
Rev. by Louis Stark in NYTB (Novembe: 
16).38; by Francis Williams in Spectator 
187 (1951).744; in TLS (December 7, 1951) 
776. 

LINCOLN. Dickson, Edward A. Lin 


coln and Baker: the story of a great 
friendship. Historical Society of 
Southern California Quarterly 34 
(1952).229-42. 

Drago, Antonietta. L’uomo che libero 
gli schiavi. Roma. Atlante. 1951. pp. 
Vill+112. 


Rey. by Marili Sommaruga in It 35 (1952) 
33- 
Hopkins. See Modern Public Address 


—History, Culture. 


Lorant, Stefan. Lincoln: a picture stor, 
of his life. New York. Harper. pp. 
256. 

Rev. by Earl W. Wiley in QJS 39 (1953).103 
by J. G. Randall in SR (November 8).18 


Randall, James G. Lincoln the presi- 
dent. Vol. 3, Midstream. New York. 
Dodd, Mead. pp. 482. 

Rev. by Harry E. Pratt in ALO 7 (1952).189 
g1; by D. C. Mearns in NYHTB (October 
19).7; by Jay Monaghan in NYTB (Octobe: 
19).6; by T. Harry Williams in SR 
ber 8).17. 


(Novem 


This . third 
considers 


volume in Randall's biography 
his career in the year 
The initial study, Lincoln the president 
Springfield to Gettysburg, was published in two 
volumes by Dodd, 1945. 


volume of the Lincoln 


Lincoln and 


1863. 
Mead in The second 
biography, and the 
south, was published by Louisiana State Univ 
Press in 1946. 


Stevenson, Adlai E. Lincoln as a politi- 
cal leader. ALO 7 (1952).79-86. 
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Thomas, Benjamin P. Abraham Lincoln. 
New York. Knopf. pp. 548. 
Rev. by Roy P. Basler in ALQ 7 (1952).188- 
9; by Donald W. Riddle in MVHR 39 
(1952).564-5; by Mark Van Doren in 
NYHTB (November g).3; by Allan Nevins 
in SR (November 8).15. 


\ skillful and scholarly study which will rival 
Charnwood's book as the standard one-volume 
biography of Lincoln. 


LINDSAY. Kuykendall, Radford Ben- 
son. The reading and speaking of 
Vachel Lindsay. Ph.D. 5 ae 
Northwestern Univ. Graduate School. 


LLOYD GEORGE. Jones, Thomas. 
Lloyd George. Cambridge. Harvard 
Univ. Press. 1951. pp. xili+ 330. 

Rev. by D. C. Somervell in PA 5 (1951).251- 
3; by Carl Brand in AAA 280 (1952).222. 


MacARTHUR. Beall, Paul R. Viper- 
crusher turns dragon-slayer. Q]S 38 
(1952).51-6. 

Lee, Clark, and Richard Henschel. 
Douglas MacArthur. New York. Holt. 
pp. 370. 

Revitalizing a nation: a statement of 
beliefs, opinions, and policies em- 
bodied in the public pronouncements 
ot General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Correlation and captions by 
John M. Pratt. New York. Garden 
City Books, pp. 96. 

McCARTHY, Anderson, Jack, and 


Ronald W. May. McCarthy: the man, 
the senator, the ‘“‘ism.”’ Boston. Beacon 


Press. pp. 431. 
Rev. by William T. Evjue in SR (October 
25).17-8. 


MADISON. Proctor, C. C., ed. After- 
dinner anecdotes of James Madison. 
Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography 60 (1952).255-65. 

MALENKOV. Stalin-Molotov-Malen- 
kov. s.v. ‘Stalin,’ infra. 

MIRANDA. Thorning, Joseph F. Mir- 
anda: world citizen. Gainesville. 
Univ. of Florida Press. pp. xxii+324. 

Rev. by Roderick Wheeler in AM 9 (1952). 
111-3. 

MOLOTOV. Stalin-Molotov-Malenkov. 

sv. ‘Stalin,’ infra. 


MUSSOLINI. Spampanato, B. Con- 
tromemoriale. Vol. 2, L’ultimo Mus- 
solini con un’appendice storica e il 
Diario di Mussolini. Milano. Organiz- 
zazione editoriale “‘Illustrato.” pp. 
608. 


Susmel, Edoardo e Duilio, eds. Opera 
omnia di Benito Mussolini. Vol. 3, 
Dalla fondazione de “La lotta di 
classe” al primo complotto contro 
Mussolini, 9 gennaio, 1910—6 maggio, 
1gi1. Firenze. La Fenice. pp. vi+438. 
For Vols. 1, 2, 7, and 8 of this work, see this 

bibliography for 1951, SM _ 19 (1952).95. 


NORRIS. Dee, James P. George W. 
Norris’ “Armed-ship” filibuster speech 
of March 4, 1917. SS] 17 (1952).163- 
73- 

PALMERSTON. King-Hall. s.v. ‘Bright,’ 
supra. 


PERON, EVA. Peron, Eva. La razén de 
mi vida. Buenos Aires. Ediciones Peu- 
ser. 1951. 

Eva Perén was a great asset to dictator Perén 
in Argentina because of her demagogic influence 
on the labor classes. She emphasizes her great 
affection for the women and the labor classes of 
her country in practically every chapter of this 
rabble-rousing work, a book which is a good ex- 
ample of extreme Latin American methods of 
persuasion. (R.R.) 


PHILLIPS. Braden, Waldo W. Iowa re- 
actions to Wendell Phillips, 1867. 
Iowa Journal of History 50(1952). 
35°46. 

PITT. Gauger. See Modern Public Ad- 
dress—Theory. 


White, R. J. The younger Pitt, the 
great solitary. History Today 2 (1952). 
696-702. 


RANDOLPH. Stokes, William E., Jr. 
Randolph of Virginia. American Her- 
itage, New Series, 3 (1952).48-50. 


RICARDO. Sraffa, Piero, ed., assisted by 
M. H. Dobb. The works and corres- 
pondence of David Ricardo. Vol. 5, 
Speeches and evidence. New York. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. pp. 568. 

Rev. by Ralph Turvey in PA 5 (1952).393-4. 
Contains Ricardo’s speeches in the House of 

Commons, evidence given before Parliamentary 

committees, and other addresses. 
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RICHARDS, I.A. Bilsky. See Modern 
Public Address—Theory. 


ROOSEVELT, F. D. Appleby, Paul H. 
Roosevelt’s third-term decision. APSR 
46 (1952).754-65. 


Brandenburg, Earnest, and Waldo W. 
Braden. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s voice 
and pronunciation. QJS 38 (1952).23- 
30. 


Cowperthwaite, L. Leroy. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at Harvard. QJS 38 (1952). 
37°41. 


Crowell, Laura. Roosevelt the Groton- 
ian. QJS 38 (1952).31-6. 


Freidel, Frank. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Vol. 1, The apprenticeship. Boston. 
Little, Brown. pp. 456. 

Rev. by Gordon A. Craig in NYHTB (No- 
vember 30).5; by Herbert B. Swope in 
NYTB (November g).10; by Lindsay Rogers 
in SR (November 15). 17; by George W. 
Roach in NYH 34 (1953).101-3; by Laura 
Crowell in QJS 39 (1953).240. 


This biography is the first of a proposed six- 
volume set. It discusses Roosevelt’s life from 
his birth through the Armistice of 1918, con- 
sidering in detail his childhood, schooling, early 
law practice, entrance into politics, experience 
in the New York Senate, and tenure as Assistant 
Secretary of Navy. Unlike earlier biographies 
which dismiss this period with a chapter or two, 
this book gives a detailed discussion of many of 
the early forces, personalities, and events which 
shaped the future president’s life. It is based 
upon careful and exhaustive research which is 
thoroughly documented. This set promises to 
be the first definitive biography of Roosevelt. 
(Waldo W. Braden) 


Gosnell, Harold Foote. Champion cam- 
paigner: Franklin D. Roosevelt. New 
York. Macmillan. pp. vili+235. 

Rev. by Robert K. Carr in NYHTB (Octo- 
ber 26).16; by Peter Gay in N 175 (1952).433; 
by Karl Schriftgiesser in NYTB (October 
19).3; by Earnest Brandenburg in QJS 39 
(1953)-104-5; by L. L. L. Golden in SR (De- 
cember 27).14. 


Jacoby, Robert L., comp. Calendar of 
the speeches and other published state- 
ments of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1910- 
1920. Hyde Park, N. Y. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library. pp. vii+160. 


This paper bound book has been prepared by 
the members of the staff of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library to serve as a guide to the 
public papers and addresses prepared by Roose- 
velt in the first period of his public life. 
“The calendar is intended to cover the entire 
range of Roosevelt’s publicly expressed views, 
and almost every type of ‘public statement’ has 
been included.” Some 8go items are in the 
chronological catalogue, along with an index to 
the speeches, press statements, published letters, 
public telegrams, and magazine articles which 
make up the contents of this bibliography. 
(Waldo W. Braden) 


Kilpatrick, Carroll, ed. Roosevelt and 
Daniels: a friendship in _ politics. 
Chapel Hill. Univ. of North Carolina 
Press. pp. 226. 

Rev. by G. W. Johnson in NYHTB (July 
20).4; by Oscar Handlin in N 175 (1952). 
115; by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., in NYTB 
(June 29).11; by J. M. England in SR 
(August go).29; by Arthur S. Link in NCHR 
go (1953).116-7; by J. Carlyle Sitterson in 
MVHR 39 (1952).578-9.- 


The correspondence of the two men from 
1913 through April, 1945, including many let- 
ters presented in full for the first time. 


Rosenman, Samuel I. Working with 
Roosevelt. New York. Harper. pp. xiv 
+560. 

Rev. by C. J. Rolo in AtM 1g0(July, 1952). 
86; by J. R. Newman in NR 127 (July 14). 
19; by G. W. Johnson in NYHTB (June 
1).5; by Samuel Lubell in NYTB (June 1). 
1; by Lindsay Rogers in SR (June 2:).38; 
by Thomas S. Barclay in AHR _ 58 (1953). 
458-9; by Laura Crowell in QJS 38 (19532). 
473°4- 


Ihe preface summarizes the book by saying 
that it is “essentially a story of f Roosevelt's] 
words, of the ideas behind them, and of their 
translation into policy and action.” No one is 
better qualified to write such an account than 
Samuel Rosenman, who assisted Roosevelt with 
his speeches from 1928 through 1945. For the 
rhetorical critic, this book is perhaps the most 
valuable one on FDR which has yet appeared. 
The author tells in detail how, when, where, 
and by whom specific speeches were prepared. 
He gives a full presentation of the inventive 
process, telling in many cases what specific 
speech helpers contributed. Rosenman, who 
admits that his treatment is partisan, has writ- 
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ten a book well worth reading. (Waldo W. 


Braden) 


ROOSEVELT, T. R. Morison, Elting E., 
and others, eds. The letters of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Vols. 5 and 6, The 
big stick, 1905-1909. Cambridge. Har- 
vard Univ. Press. 

Rev. by Claudius O. Johnson in AAA 
284 (1952).179; by George E. Mowry in SR 
(November 1).g2. 


For Vols. 1-4 see this bibliography for 1951, 
SM _ 19 (1952).96. 


SAINT-JUST. Saint-Just, Louis de. Dis- 
corsi alla convenzione e scritti scelte. 
A cura di Paolo Basevi. Milano. Uni- 
versale Economica. pp. 147. 


SARMIENTO. Bunkley, Allison Will- 
iams. The life of Sarmiento. Prince- 
ton. Princeton Univ. Press. pp. 566. 


STALIN. Stalin, Joseph. Questioni del 
leninismo. Trad. Palmiro Togliatti. 
Roma. Rinascita. pp. 738. 

Includes writings and speeches of Stalin from 

1924 to 1939. 


Stalin-Molotov-Malenkov. Verso il comu- 
nismo. Roma. Edizioni di Cultura 
Sociale. pp. 216. 

Contains Molotov’s speech opening the igth 
Congress of the Communist Party, Stalin's 
speech, and the now famous report of Malenkov 
on the activities of the Central Committee. 


STEFFENS. Hinds, George L. The 
speeches and speaking of Joseph Lin- 
coln Steffens. Ph.D. dissertation. 
Northwestern Univ. Graduate School. 


STEVENSON. Busch, Noel F. Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinois: a portrait. New 
York. Farrar, Straus and Young. pp. 
233. 

Rev. by Halbert E. Gulley in QJS 38 (1952). 
351; by Willard Shelton in N 175 (1952).55; 
by G. W. Johnson in NYHTB (June 22).5; 
by R. L. Neuberger in SR (July 19).11; by 
Samuel Lubell in NYTB (June 22).10. 


A campaign biography of the 1952 Democratic 
candidate for the presidency whom the author 
calls “the best all-round political orator to 
appear on the U. S. scene since FDR.” 


James, Bessie R., and Mary Overstreet, 
eds. Adlai’s almanac: the wit and wis- 
dom of Stevenson of Illinois. New 
York. Henry Schuman. pp. 80. 


Rev. by Wayne N. 
39 (1953)-239- 
Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. Speeches of 

Adlai Stevenson. Prepared under the 

editorial supervision of Richard Har- 

rity. New York. Random House. pp. 

128. 

Rev. by Wayne N. Thompson in QJS 
39 (1953)-239- 

A collection of Mr. Stevenson’s leading 
speeches subsequent to the delivery of his July 
welcoming address to the Democratic national 
convention. 


Thompson in QJS 


The stark reality of responsibil- 
ity. Chicago. Americana House. pp. 
20. 

\ special edition of Stevenson’s welcoming 
and acceptance addresses before the Democratic 
national convention. 


TRUJILLO. Nanita, Abelardo R. Tru- 
jillo. Quinta edicién, corregida y au- 
mentada. Ciudad Trujillo. Impresora 
Dominicana. 1951. pp. 372. 

Rev. by Fr. Alfonso Lépez Quintas in Es 
tudios 8 (1952).440. 


Trujillo Molina, Rafael L. El pensa- 
miento de un estadista. Discursos, 
mensajes, proclamas. Tomos 9 y 10. 
Santiago. 1951. 

For Vols. 1 to 8 of this series see this biblio- 

graphy for 1949, QJS 36 (1950).158. 


TRUMAN. Brembeck, Cole S. Harry 
Truman at the whistle stops. QJS 


38 (1952)-42-50. 


Hillman, William, ed. Mr. President: 
the first publication from the personal 
diaries, private letters, papers and re- 
vealing interviews of Harry S. Tru- 
man. New York. Farrar, Straus and 
Young. pp. 253. 

Rev. by D. W. Brogan in AHR _ 58 (1952). 
153-4; by Jonathan Daniels in SR (March 
22).13; by A. A. Berle in NYTB (March 29). 
1; by G. W. Johnson in NYHTB (March 
23).1. 

TWAIN. Cardwell. s.v. 

Lorch, Fred W. Mark Twain’s “Artemus 
Ward” lecture on the tour of 1871- 
1872. NEQ 25, (1952).327-43. 

An attempt to reproduce the lecture from 
newspaper accounts. 


‘Cable,’ supra. 


sv. ‘Cable,’ supra. 
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VANDENBERG. Vandenberg, 
H., Jr., with Joe Alex Morris, eds. 
The private papers of Senator Van- 
denberg. Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 
pp-Xxli+599. 

Rev. by Richard H. Heindel in AHR 
58 (1953).401-2; by Winton H. Beaven in 
QJS 39 (1953).102-3; by Walter Johnson in 
MVHR_ = 39(1952).351-2; by John 
Dulles in NYHTB (April 20).1; by James 
Reston in NYTB (April 20).1; by Paul H. 
Douglas in SR (April 19).24-5. 


Diaries, letters, and speeches drawn from that 
period of Vandenberg’s career extending from 
the attack on Pearl 


1951. 


WASHINGTON, BOOKER T. Pitts, 
Willis N., Jr. A critical study of Booker 
T. Washington as a_ speech-maker 
with an analysis of seven selected 
speeches. Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. of 
Michigan Graduate School. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE. Bryan, 
William Alfred. George Washington 
in American literature, 1775-1865. 
New York. Columbia Univ. Press. pp. 
292. 

Rev. by Henry Nash Smith in MVHR 
39 (1952).542-3; by C. C. Davis in NCHR 
30 (1953).131-3; by Robert E. Spiller in AAA 
284 (1952).177-8; by Bernhard 
in AmQ 4 (1952).359-60. 


Harbor to his death in 


Knollenberg 


A study of the development of the mythical 
Washington as revealed in the works of orators, 
poets, dramatists, novelists, and biographers of 
the early national period. Bryan's conclusion 
that the orators played a major role in the 
canonization of Washington is amply supported 


by the evidence displayed in this informative 


and suggestive volume. (L.M.G.) 
Freeman, Douglas Southall. George 
Washington: a biography. Vol. 5, 


Victory with the help of France. New 
York. Scribner’s. pp. 570. 

Rev. by C. P. Nettels in NYTB (October 
19).6; by Dumas Malone in NYHTB (Oc- 
tober 19).1; by W. M. Wallace in SR 
(October 18).14. 


This fifth volume of Freeman's biography of 
Washington considers the period from April 
30, 1778, to December, 1783. For the preceding 
four volumes see this bibliography for 
SM _ 19 (1952).98. 


1951, 


Arthur 


Foster 


WILLKIE. Barnes, Joseph. Willkie: the 
events he was part of—the ideas he 
fought for. New York. Simon & Schus- 
ter. pp. 405. 

Rev. by Albert J. Croft in QJS 39 (1953). 
104; by Samuel Grafton in AS 22 (1953). 
224-6; by Bernard DeVoto in NYHTB 
(October 12).5; by Allan Nevins in NYTB 
(October 12).3; by James M. Minifie in SR 
(November 15).18. 


Dillon, Mary Earhart. Wendell Willkie, 
1892-1944. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippin- 
cott. pp. 378. 

Rev. by Donald Bruce Johnson in 
283 (1952).193-4; by Franklin L. 
in APSR 46 (1952).897-8. 


AAA 
Burdette 


Evjen, Henry O. The Willkie campaign: 
an unfortunate chapter in Republican 
leadership. JP 14 (1952).241-56. 


WILMOT. O’Brien, Harold J]. Compre- 
hensive study of the oratory of David 
Wilmot. Ph.D. dissertation. Pennsyl- 
vania State College Graduate School. 


WILSON. Craig, Hardin. Woodrow 
Wilson as an orator. QJS 38 (1952). 
145-8. 


Day, Donald, ed. Woodrow Wilson’s 
own story. Boston. Little, Brown. pp. 
371. 

Rev. by Clair R. Henderlider in OJS 39 

(1953)-103-4; by Roland Sawyer in CSM 

(September 23).9; by T. H. V. Motter in 

NYTB (September 28).3. 


A chronologically 
excerpts 


arranged compilation of 
Wilson’s speeches, 
press statements. 


from and 


letters, 
Lewis, McMillan. Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton. Narberth, Pa. Livingston. 
pp. 118. 
Rev. by Clair R. 
(1952)-474- 


Henderlider in QJS 38 


Ryerson, Edward. The leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson. AS 21 (1952).301-8. 


Wilson, Woodrow. Leaders of men. Ed., 
with introduction and notes, by T. H. 
Vail Motter. Princeton. Princeton 
Univ. Press. pp. 1x+70. 

Rev. by Hardin Craig in QJS 38 (1952) 
347°-5!- 

A hitherto unpublished commencement ad- 

dress of some 17,000 words delivered on June 

17, 1890, at the University of Tennessee. 
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4- PULPIT ADDRESS 
a. General: History, Techniques 


Boase, Paul H. The Methodist circuit- 
rider on the Ohio frontier. Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. Univ. of Wisconsin Gradu- 
ate School. 


Brown, A. V. Watchers for the Second 
Coming: the millenarian tradition 
in America. MVHR 39 (1952).441-58. 
Particular emphasis given to the preaching of 

John Miller and his revivalists. 


Brown, W.E.M. The polished shaft: 
studies in the purpose and influence 
of the Christian writer in the eight- 
eenth century. London. S.P.C.K. 1951. 
PP- '44- 

Butler, George Paul, ed. Best sermons: 
1951-1952. New York. Macmillan. pp. 
383. 

Rev. by Charles A. McGlon in QJS 39 (1953). 


10q. 


(\n anthology of 52 outstanding sermons 
chosen from almost 7,000 entries delivered dur- 
ing the last year by both Christian and Jewish 
preachers. This is the fifth volume in_ this 
series 


Decout, Rev. pére A., S.J. Persuader par 
la parole. Manuel d’initiation a la 
parole publique. Paris. Spes. 1951. pp. 
222. 

Rev. in BCr 7 (1952).113. 

Written especially for pulpit orators, this 
book examines the types of public address, the 
problems of composition, style, use of voice, 
pronunciation and gesture, and contact between 
the speaker and his audience. 


Elliott-Binns, L. E. The evangelical tra- 
dition. Church Quarterly Review 152 
(1951).235-40. 


Johnson, Charles A. Early Ohio camp 
meetings, 1801-1816. OSAHO 61 
(1952).32-50. 

Jones. See Modern Public Address— 
Theorv. 


Motter, Alton M., ed. Sunday evening 
sermons. New York. Harper. pp. 191. 
Rev. by Elmer J. F. Arndt in QJS 39 (1953). 
245. 
\ collection of 15 sermons by as many 
preachers given at the Chicago Evening Club 
in 1951-52. 


b. Practitioners 


BLAIR, HUGH. Golden, James L. 
Hugh Blair: minister of St. Giles. QJS 


38 (1952).155-160. 


BRIGGS. Hunt, Rockwell D. Martin C. 
Briggs, “Methodist trumpeter” of 
California. California Historical Soci- 
ety Quarterly 31 (1952).1-11. 

Life of a circuit rider in early California. 


BRUCCULERI. Brucculeri, P. Angelo. 
Orazioni panegiriche. Rovigo. Istitu- 
to Padano Arti Grafiche. 1951. pp. 
280. 


BUTLER. Hort, G. M. Bishop Butler. 
CoR 182 (1952). 299-302. 


Contains comment on sermons. 


CAMPBELL. Edney. See Modern Pub- 
lic Address—Platform address—Prac- 
titioners, s.v. ‘Campbell.’ 


CONWELL. Gehring, Mary Louise. A 
rhetorical study of the lectures and 
sermons of Russell H. Conwell. Ph.D. 
dissertation. Louisiana State Univ. 
Graduate School. 


DUMORTIER. Thomas, Sister M. 
Evangeline. The Rev. Louis Dumor- 
tier, S. J.: itinerant missionary to cen- 
tral Kansas, 1859-1867. KHQ 20 (19532). 


252-70. 


EDWARDS. Rhoades, Donald H. Jona- 
than Edwards: America’s first philos- 
opher. The Personalist 33 (1952).135- 
47. 

Tomas, Vincent. The modernity of 
Jonathan Edwards. NEQ 25, (1952).60- 
84. 


FOSDICK. Linn, Edmund Holt. The 
rhetorical theory and _ practice of 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Ph.D. disser- 
tation. State Univ. of Iowa Graduate 
School. 


HANDSOME LAKE. Wallace, Anthony 
F. C. Handsome Lake and the great 
revival in the west. AmQ 4 (1952).149- 
65. 

An account of an Iroquois evangelist of the 
early 1gth century, and the relation of his move- 
ment to Mormonism. 


JEFFERSON, C. E. Sleeth, Ronald 


Eugene. The preaching theories of 
Charles E. Jefferson. Ph.D. disserta- 
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tion. Northwestern Univ. Graduate 
School. 


KING. Wagner, Joseph Anthony. 
Thomas Starr King—preacher of pa- 
triotism. WS 16 (1952).13-6. 


LACORDAIRE. Gillet, St. M., O.P. 

Lacordaire. Paris. Dunod. pp. xii+236. 

Rev. in BCr 7 (1952).283. 

According to the review above, this book is a 
“portrait organized around the central idea of 
Lacordaire and liberty” and a landmark in a 
current revival of interest in the greatest preach- 
er of the romantic period. 


MOODY. Huber, Robert. Dwight L. 
Moody: master of audience psychol- 
ogy. SS] 17 (1952).265-71. 


NEWMAN. Loughery, Father James H. 
James. The rhetorical theory of John 
Cardinal Newman. Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. Univ. of Michigan Graduate 
School. 


PIUS XII. Kothen, R. Documents pon- 
tificaux de sa Sainteté Pie XII: 1949. 
Paris: Labergerie; et Louvain: Warny. 
1951. pp. 580. 

Rev. in BCr 7 (1952).454. 


Pius XII. Scritti e discorsi di S. Santita 
Pio XII nel 1g50. Siena. Contagalli. 
1951. pp. 217. 


PRICE. Cone, Carl B. Torchbearer of 
freedom: the influence of Richard 
Price on eighteenth century thought. 
Lexington. Univ. of Kentucky Press. 
pp. 209. 

Rev. by Donald C. Bryant in QJS 38 (1952). 
353; by Merrill Jensen in AHR 57 (1952). 
1024; by E. A. Beller in AAA 282 (1952). 
169-70. 


ROBINSON. Wilson, Mallalieu. Back- 
woods preacher of the southwest. WS 
16 (1952).85-91. 

WHITEFIELD. Houghton, S. M. 
George Whitefield and Welsh Method- 
ism. Evangelical Quarterly 22 (1951). 
276-89. 


5- RApDIO AND TELEVISION 
a. General: History, Effects, Techniques 
Boutwell, William D. What can we do 


about movies, radio, television? EJ 
41 (1952).131-6. 


Crippen, Blanche. Educational televi- 
sion: a progress report. The Educa- 
tional Record 33 (1952).256-6o. 


Crosby, John. Out of the blue. New 
York. Simon & Schuster. pp. 301. 
Rev. by Giraud Chester in QJS 39 (1953).101. 


Disque, Ned. Nation’s first educational 
TV station. The Nation’s Schools 
50 (1952).92-8. 


Dunham, Franklin. The obligations of 
an educational TV station. The Edu- 
cational Record 393 (1952).397-402. 


Fiske, Marjorie, and Leo Lowenthal. 
Some problems in the administration 
of international communications re- 
search. POQ 16 (1952).149-59. 


Gruber, Frederick C. Radio and tele- 
vision ethical standards. AAA 280 
(1952).116-24. 


Kingston, Walter. The second New 
York television survey. Quarterly of 
Film, Radio and Television 6 (1952). 
317-26. 


Mall, Richard Merrill. Some aspects of 
political broadcast policies of radio 
and television stations in the United 
States. Ph.D. dissertation. Ohio State 
Univ. Graduate School. 


Maloney, Martin. The unknown god: 
notes on the demonology of American 
broadcasting. ETC. 9g (1952).94-102. 


Newsom, Carroll V., ed. A_ television 
policy for education. Washington 
D.C. American Council on Education. 
pp. xx+266. 

Rev. by Giraud Chester in QOJS 39/1953). 
234. 


Pradalié, Roger. L’art radiophonique. 
Collection Que sais-je. Paris. Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1951. pp. 
127. 

Rev. in BCr 7 (1952).780. 


Despite its title, this work, by an official of the 


_ French Broadcasting System, is devoted mainly 


to describing the conditions under which the 
French radio operates. 


Riordan, William F. J. Quo vadis video? 
CER 50 (1952).240-7. 
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Rowse, A. L. The intellectuals and the 
B.B.C. The National and English 
Review 139 (1952)-95-9- 


Sandage, C. H. Building audiences for 
educational radio programs. Urbana. 
Institute of Communications Re- 
search, Univ. of Illinois. 1951. pp. 40. 

Rev. by G. D. Wiebe in POQ 16 (19532). 


295-6 


Seldes. Gilbert. ‘TV and the voter. SR 
(December 6).17-9,57.- 


Tavlor, Telford. Television as an edu- 
cational medium. Educational Record 
33 (1952)-30-4. 


Wiebe, G. D. Responses to the televised 
Kefauver hearings: some social psy- 
chological implications. POQ 16 
(1952).17g9-200. 


Wigren, Harold E. 
vision: some 
(1952).23-30. 


Educational tele- 
suggestions. TCR 54 


Ziebarth. E. W. The mass media: in 
international communication. Journal 
of Communication 2 (May, 1952).24-8. 


6. DEBATE 
a. General: History, Types, Techniques 


Fordham. See Modern Public Address— 
History, Culture. 


King-Hall. See Modern Public Address 
—Practitioners, s.v. ‘Bright.’ 


Lustgarten. See Modern Public Address 
—History, Culture. 


Schug, Clayton H. A study of attitude 
toward debate. ST 1 (1952).242-52. 


7. Discussion 
a. General: History, Types, Techniques 


Argyle, Michael. Methods of studying 
small social groups. BJP 43 (1952). 
269-79. 


Berelson, Bernard. Content analysis in 
communication research. Glencoe, 
Ill. The Free Press. pp. 220. 

Rev. by Ithiel de Sola Pool in ASR 17 (1952). 
515-6: by David B. Trubman in APSR 46 
(1952).869-73; by William Albig in AAA 283 
(1952).197-8; by Sydney W. Head in QJS 
38 (1952).360. 


Bovard, Everett W., Jr. Clinical insight 
as a function of group process. JASP 
47 Supplement (1952).534-9- 


Cantor, Nathaniel. Focus and function 
in group discussion. TCR 53 (1952). 
375-82. 


Dooher, M. Joseph, and Vivienne Mar- 
quis, eds. The development of execu- 
tive talent: a handbook of manage- 
ment development techniques and 
case studies. New York. American 
Management Association. pp. 576. 
Approximately one-fifth of this volume is de- 

voted to instruction and case studies in confer- 

ence training methods, problem-solving discus- 
sion techniques, and role-playing. For the 
teacher of group methods it is an encyclopedia 
of information about communication in_ in- 
dustry, and offers a wealth of concrete illus- 
trative material as reported by some of the out- 
standing 


executives. 


industrial personnel and _ training 
An extensive bibliography of addi- 


tional reference material is also’ included. 


(J.J.A.). 


Gouldner, Alvin W., ed. Studies in lead- 
ership. New York. Harper. 1950. pp. 
xvi+736. 

Rev. by Melvin Seeman in HR_ 5 (19532). 
419-20. 


Guetzkow, Harold, ed. Groups, leader- 
ship and men: research in human 
relations. Pittsburgh. Carnegie Press. 
1951. Pp- 293- 

Rev. by Richard S. Crutchfield in HR 
5 (1952).102-3. , 


Jackson, Elmore. Meeting of minds: a 
way to peace through mediation. New 
York. McGraw-Hill. pp. xix+200. 

Rev. by Gregg Phifer in QJS 39 (1953).98. 
Summary of practical experience of labor and 
international relations mediators, with implica- 
tions for the UN agencies. 


King, Clarence. Your committee in com- 
munity action. New York. Harper. pp. 
xii+114. 

Essentially a case book organized around com- 
mon problems of committee 
leadership, and action. 


Kolodny, Ralph L., and Edwin C. John- 
son. The contributions of research 
and experimentation in the social 
sciences to leadership training in 
group work. Group 14 (1952).13-6. 


organization, 
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Landecker, Werner S. Integration and 
group structure: an area for research. 
Social Forces 30 (1952).394-400. 


Lee, Irving J. How to talk with people. 
New York. Harper. pp. xiv+176. 
Rev. by Franklin H. Knower in QJS 38 
(1952).354- 
Maier, Norman R. F. Principles of hu- 
man relations. New York. John Wiley. 
pp. Vill+474- 
Rev. by Robert N. McMurry in AAA 284 


(1952).194. 


Peters, Edward. Conciliation in action: 
principles and techniques. New Lon- 
don, Conn. National Foremen’s In- 
stitute. pp. xx+266. 

Rev. by Harold P. Zelko in QJS 39 (1953). 
235. 

Study of principles and techniques in labor- 

management relations, based on cases of the 

California State Conciliation Service. 


Schachter, Stanley, and Robert Hall. 
Group-derived restraints and audi- 
ence persuasion. HR 5 (1952).397-406. 


Semrad, Elvin S., and John Arsenian. 
The use of group processes in teach- 
ing group dynamics. American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry 108 (1951).358-63. 


Titus, Charles H. The process of leader- 
ship: human relations in the making. 
Dubuque, Iowa. William C. Brown. 


1950. pp. 474- 


b. Experimental Studies 


Bass, Bernard M., and Stanley Klubeck. 
Effects of seating arrangement on 
leaderless group discussions. JASP 
47 (1952)-724-7- 


Darley, J. G.; N. Gross; and W. C. Mar- 
tin. Studies of group behavior: fac- 
tors associated with the productivity 
of groups. JAP 36(1952). 396-403. 

Dodd, Stuart C. Testing message diffu- 
sion from person to person. POO 16 
(1952).247-62. 

Ferber, Robert, and Hugh G. Wales. 


Detection and correction of interview 
bias. POQ 16 (1952).107-27 


ie a 
Festinger, Leon; Harold B. Gerard; 
Bernard Hymovitch; Harold  H. 


Kelley; and Bert Raven. The influ- 
ence process in the presence of extreme 
deviates. HR 5 (1952).327-46. 


——., and Harold H. Kelley. Chang- 


ing attitudes through social contract: 
an experimental study of a housing 
project. Ann Arbor. Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, Univ. of Michi- 
gan. 1951. pp. 83. 

Rev. by Martin P. Chworowsky in AAA 


281 (1952).219-20. 


A. Pepitone; and T. Newcomb. 
Some consequences of de-individua- 
tion in a group. JASP 47 Supplement 
(1952).382-9. 


Funk, Harry B., and Robert C. Becker. 
Measuring the effectiveness of indus- 
trial communications. Personnel 29 


(1952)-237-40. 


Gladstone, Ray. A factor in the degen- 
eration of discussions. JEP 43 (1952). 
176-8. 


Hare, A. Paul. A study of interaction 
and consenus in different sized groups. 
ASR 17 (1952).261-7. 


Kelley, Harold H., and Edmund H. Vol- 
kart. The resistance to change of 
group-anchored attitudes. ASR 17 
(1952)-453-65. 

McCurdy, Harold, and Wallace E. Lam 
bert. The efficiency of small human 
groups in the solution of problems 
requiring genuine cooperation. |Pet 
20 (1952).478-94. 


Maier, Norman R. F., and Allen R. 
Solem. The contribution of a dis- 
cussion leader to the quality of group 
thinking; the effective use of minority 
opinions. HR _ 5 (1952).277-88. 


Martin, William E.; Neal Gross; and 
John G. Darley. Studies of group be- 
havior: leaders, followers, and isolates 
in small organized groups. JASP 47 


(1952).838-42. 


Miller, Newton Edd, Jr. The effect of 


group size on decision-making discus 
sions. Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. of 
Michigan Graduate School. 


Moos, Malcolm, and Bertram Koslin. 
Prestige suggestion and political lead. 
ership. POQ 16 (1952).77-93. 
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Pepinsky, Harold B.; Lawrence Siegel; 
and Ellis L. Vanatta. The criterion 
in counseling: a group participation 
scale. JASP 47 Supplement (19532). 
415-9. 


Semeonoff, Boris. On the reliability of 
leadership group discussion _ tech- 
nique. Psychological Bulletin 49 
(1952).540-1. 

Stephan, Frederick F. The relative rate 
of communication between members 
of small groups. ASR 17 (1952).482-6. 


——., and Elliot G. Mishler. The dis- 


tribution of participation in small 
groups: an exponential approxima- 
tion. ASR 17 (1952).598-608. 


Taylor, Donald W., and William L. 


Faust. ‘I'wenty questions: efficiency in 
problem solving as a function of size 
of group. JExP 44 (1952).360-8. 


Winstanely, N. B. Measuring conference 
participation—a_ graphic 
Personnel 2g (1952).42-4. 


approach. 








DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN SPEECH: 
WORK IN PROGRESS, 1953 


J. JEFFERY AUER 


University of Virginia 


S a companion piece to the annual 
index of dissertations 
completed, this annual report lists dis- 
sertations currently in progress.t It is 


doctoral 


not intended to list again any dissert- 
ations reported previously, unless a new 
researcher has taken over the same topic, 
or the scope or emphasis of the research 
has been altered materially. In order to 
make a complete canvass of the pos- 
sibility of a study already underway on 
a particular topic, therefore, it may be 
necessary to examine previous reports 
as well as this one.’ 


Two hundred and fifty-eight disser- 
tations in progress, representing twenty- 
six institutions, are reported for 1953. 
There are no significant trends ap- 
parent when this year’s report is com- 
pared with the one for 1952. 


Considerably more dissertations in 
progress are reported in the area of 
theatre this year than before, since an 
effort was made to obtain data from a 
number of independent departments of 
Theatre or Dramatics in_ institutions 
where only the departments of Speech 
had previously been solicited. Wher- 
ever possible, this practice will be con- 
tinued in future reports. No effort 
will be made, however, to report dis- 


1 The co-operation of directors of graduate 
research has been essential in preparing this re- 
port, and the compiler is grateful to them. 

21951: SM 18(1951), pp. 162-72; 1952: SM 
19(1952), Pp. 103-11. 


sertations in progress dealing with any 
of the seven categories of this report 
when they are being done in other 
academic areas. 

Dissertations in progress in 1953 are 
listed below under a series of general 
and sub-categories. The dissertations 
are indexed alphabetically by the first 
principal word in the title, except that 
proper names of individual speakers are 
used in the 
“Orators.”’ 


indexing sub-category, 


Following each dissertation title, or 
description, is the name of 
searcher and 


the re- 
his address; where only 
the name of an institution is listed it is 
to be assumed that “Department of 
Speech” is part of the address. The 
third item in each entry includes the 
name of the institution where the de- 
gree work is being done, and the 
proximate date, if 


ap- 


reported, for the 


completion of the study. 


Table I reflects the relative emphasis 
currently being given to the various 
areas of research by listing the total 
number and the per cent of all dis- 
sertations in progress for each general 
category. 


Table II shows the distribution of 
dissertations by general categories for 
each of the reporting institutions, and 
also indicates the total number and per- 
cent of all dissertations in progress for 


each institution. 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF DISSERTATIONS BY GENERAL CATEGORIES 











Total No. App. % 

of studies of total Rank 
Fundamentals of Speech 24 9% 4 
Public Address 57 22% 2 
Interpretative Reading 2 1% 7 
Radio and Television 13 6% 6 
Theatre 117 45% ' 
Speech and Hearing Disorders 26 10% 3 
Speech Education 19 7% 5 























any TABLE ii 
20rt DISTRIBUTION OF DISSERTATIONS BY GRADUATE INSTITUTIONS AND GENERAL CATEGORIES 
ther 
Total Approx- Funda- Inter- Speech 
No. imate mentals pretative & Hear- Speech 
ore of % of of Public Read- Radio ing Dis- Educa- 
Studies Total Speech Address ing & TV Theatre orders tion 
eral ree 
Columbia U. 30 11% 2 2 1 oO 21 o 4 
ions Cornell U. ! 1% oO o oO oO 1 oO o 
first Denver U. 30 11% 2 2 o 1 19 1 5 
Florida, U. of 2 1% oO 1 oO oO 1 0 oO 
that Florida, State U. 5 2%, oO 2 o oO 3 oO o 
are Illinois, U. of 5 2%, 1 oO oO oO { Oo o 
Indiana U. 8 3% 3 1 oO o { oO o 
ory, Iowa, State U. of 25 10%, oO 9 oO 2 9 oO 5 
Johns Hopkins U. { 2%, o Oo ) oO 4 o o 
Louisiana State U. 5 2% oO 3 oO o 1 1 oO 
or Michigan, U. of 19 7% 1 5 Oo 3 9 1 o 
Michigan State Col 1 1% oO oO oO oO oO oO 1 
= IcnIg ‘ 
re- Minnesota, U. of 3 1% o 0 o o 3 o 0 
nly Missouri, U of 3 1% oO 3 0 Oo 0 Oo 0 
—— New York U. 1 1% oO o oO o 1 o o 
It 1s Northwestern U. 14 5% l 1 1 o 3 8 o 
of Ohio State U. 7 2% 5 o 0 1 Oo 1 o 
. Pennsylvania State Co.. 8 3% oO { o 1 1 1 1 
The Pittsburgh, U. of 1 1% o o o o o 1 o 
the Purdue U. 13 5% 2 oO 0 ) 3 0 
Southern California, 
de- U. of 16 6% ” 6 o oO 2 0 
ap- Stanford U. 35 13% o 5 o o 2 3 3 
Syracuse U. | 2% o oO o 1 o 3 o 
the Utah, U. of 1 1% o o o 1 o o o 
Western Reserve U. 3 1% o 1 o o 1 1 o 
Wisconsin, U. of 14 5% oO { 0 2 8 0 o 
lasis pe ra a pri ie 5 Saas pee ys 
Totals 25; 100% 24 57 2 13 117 26 19 
lous 
otal ; 
: FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH Evoy, 703 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
dis- ; U. of Southern California. 
eral Attitudes ; ; 
: An experimental study of the factor of facial 
An experimental study of the effects of cer- ; : . ; pk ad , 
; : iy expression in the communicative process. Mich- 
tain sound motion picture speeches upon eth- , a 
a : ; ael J. D’Asaro, 5302 Dawes Ave., Culver City, 
of nocentric attitudes. Pierce Ommanney, 153 S. , ote : 
: ie ee a ae Calif. U. of Southern California. 
for Norton Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. U. of South- 
ern California. 
and Imagery 
per- Delivery Imagery in the novels of William Faulkner. 
for 


An experimental study of certain factors of Joseph Wigley, 1414 Isabella St., Evanston, III. 
directness in public speaking. Edward J. Mc- Northwestern, U., 1953. 
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Language 

The ability to select appropriate words: an 
experimental study. Thomas E. Finfgeld, U. of 
Illinois, Urban, Ill. U. 


Language, thought and society. Robert Mm. 
Vogel, Trinity College, Hartford 6, Conn. 
Teachers Col., Columbia U., June, 1953. 


of Illinois, 1954. 


Listening 


An evaluation of readability formulae with 
relation to intelligibility in the spoken word. 
R. Edward Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan U., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. Indiana U., Aug., 1954. 


An experimental investigation of the relation- 
ship of personal value to auditory word recogni- 
tion. Robert Carlton, 565 Huron Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Ohio State U., June, 1953. 


An experimental study of the effects of emo- 
tionality on auditory perception. Edward Nut- 
tall, 4151 Swift Ave., San Diego 4, Calif. U. of 
Southern California. 

An investigation of several questions related 
to comprehension of English, intelligibility, in- 
direct measures of speech, and sound discrimin- 
ation ability when the subjects are native and 
non-native speakers of English. Robert L. Mul- 
der, 28 Berkley PI., Columbus, Ohio. Ohio 
State U., June, 1953. 

The relative effect of commonly misarticulated 
consonants on speaker intelligibility and judged 
social acceptability. David S. Green, 124 Mar- 
steller St., West Lafayette, Ind. 
June, 1954. 


Purdue U 


Phonetics 


An analysis and evaluation of phonemic dif 
ferences between the spontaneous speech of boys 
and girls at the kindergarten, first, second and 
third grade levels. Sister Helen Daniel Malone, 
S. S. J., Nazareth College, Rochester 18, N. Y. 
U. of Michigan, Dec., 1953. 

Analytical study of the influence of English 
orthography on foreign accent. Warren J. 
Clark, 138-A Pioneer Village, Denver, Colo. U. 
of Denver, July, 1953. 

Some phonological and lexical features of the 
speech of first generation natives of Cleburne 
County, Arkansas. Billy G. Skillman, 2017 South 
Josephine St., Denver 10, Col. U. of Denver, 
June, 1953. 


Stage Fright 

An experimental study of verbal loss in oral 
communication in conditions of stage fright. 
Arley Hegne, 3789 Menlo Ave., Los Angeles 7, 


Calif. U. of Southern California. 


An experimental study of vocal and verbal 
manifestations of stage fright. Frank Gibson, 
1335 27th St., Des Moines, Iowa. U. of Southern 
California. 


A study of the determination of reliability for 
a subjective stage-fright inventory. John Wills, 
827 Silva St., Long Beach 7, Calif. U. of South- 
ern California. 


4? 


Voice 

An analysis of the effect on the vocal attri- 
butes of an auditor’s response to. controlled and 
uncontrolled oral stimuli. John W. Crawford, 
Men’s Residence Hall “X”, West Lafayette, Ind 
Purdue U., June, 1954. 

\n experimental study of rate of oral read 
ing under conditions of accelerated sidetone 
Robert W. Peters, Ohio State U., Columbus 10, 
Ohio. Ohio State U., June, 1953. 


An experimental study of the relationships 
between measurable physical characteristics and 
subjective evaluation of male voice quality in 
singing. Ernest G. Sullivan, Indiana U., Bloom 


ington, Ind. Indiana U., Oct., 1953. 


The function of intonation in American Eng 
lish. Harold Raymond Ross, 5:0 Tenth St., 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y 
U., 1954. 


Teachers Col., Columbia 


A quantified statement of the side-tone ex 
Mabel Jean Echiner, Ohio State U 
Columbus 10, Ohio. Ohio State U., June, 1954. 


perience. 


\ study by means of radiograph, planigraph 
and spectrograph of the physical changes which 
occur during the transfer from the middle to 
the ‘upper register in vocal tones. D. Ralph 
Appleman, Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind. In 
diana U., Oct., 1953. 

\ study of the relationship between the re 
lative information content of words in an oral 
reading passage as a function of duration and 
sound pressure level components of the voices 
Mary Jan 
Boyle, 53 West 1ith Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio 
Ohio State U., June, 1954. 


of trained and untrained readers. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS 


Communication in Industry 


The role of authority in industrial communi 


cation. Raymond S. Ross, 61214 S. 10th St., 


Lafayette, Ind. Purdue U., June, 1954. 

A statistical analysis of selected methods of 
Dahle, 
House 74, Ct. D., West Lafayette, Ind. Purdue 


U., Aug., 1953. 


industrial communication. Thomas L. 
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A survey of oral communication needs and 
practices in industry. Irvin Lewis, 1416 Pepper 
Dr., Pasadena 7, Calif. U. 
fornia. 


of Southern Cali- 


Communication in Marriage 


A comparison of assumptions underlying com- 
munication in marital maladjustments: a case 
study in the courts, Denver, Colo. Oscar H. 
Ingram, 1984 S. Columbine St., Denver, 10, Colo. 
U. of Denver, July, 1953. 


Discussion 


Development and use of the discussion meth- 
od as a teaching technique in American educa- 
tion. Robert H. Wick, 506 5th Ave. So., St. 
Cloud, Minn. State U. of Iowa, Feb., 1955. 

Discussion and debate in the 1953 Wisconsin 
legislature. Charles Monnier, U. of Wisconsin, 


Madison 6, Wis. U. of Wisconsin. 

The measurement of “openmindedness’” in 
group discussion. Paul Keller, 508 E. Ninth St., 
North Manchester, Ind. Northwestern U., 1954. 

\ study of inter and intra personal factors in 
Wiseman, P. O. Box 2 
Denver U., 


Techniques of discussion: 


discussion. Gordon 


Englewood, Col. Aug., 1953. 
American’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, 1935-1950. Robert L. Gregg, 
514 W. 122nd St., New York 27, N. Y. Teachers 
Col., Columbia U., Sept., 1953. 


Homiletics 

of Catholic 
Albert T. Martin, 923 FE. Lemon St., 
U. of Wisconsin. 

A study of the application of modern homi- 


History homiletical theory in 
America. 


Lakeland, Fla. 


letic theory in the preaching of the current 
evangelist of national reputation, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Franklin Graham. John E. Baird, 107 FE. 
Marie St., Hicksville, N. Y. Teachers Col., Co- 
lumbia U., 1954. 

A study of the development of homiletics in 
the Reorganized Latter Day Saints Church. Bar- 
bara Higdon, U. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. U. 
of Missouri, 1956. 

A study of the theories of preaching of John 
Broadus. Paul Huber, 1446 University 
Ann Arbor, Mich. U 


Terace, 
. of Michigan, June, 1954 


Interview 

An analysis of the irritating factors in the 
business and professional interview. Charles S. 
Goetzinger, Jr., Bldg. 1, Apt. 6, Ross Ade, West 
Lafayette, Ind. Purdue U., June, 1954. 

An inquiry into the relative effects of some 
types of question techniques in the employment 


Frank FE. Funk, EPHA 536-3, W. 


interview. 


State St., West Lafayette, Ind. Purdue U., Jan., 


1955- 
Orators 


\ study of Dean Acheson's speaking on Euro- 
pean issues while he was Secretary of State. 
George J. Dillavou, I. and E. Office, A. P. O. 
#23, c/o P. M., New York, N. Y. Pennsylvania 
State Col. 

Borah’s speeches in defence of Mormon rights. 
Merrill Hansen, Sianford U., Stanford Calif. 
Standford U., July, 1954. 

Ihe speeches of Lord Brougham. 
Watkins, U. 
of Wisconsin. 


Lloyd I. 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. U. 


The speeches of Joseph Chamberlain. Frank 
Roberts, Stanford U., Palo Alto, Calif. Stan- 
ford U., July, 1953. 

Che invention of Theodore L. Cuyler. Samuel 
Prichard, 107 Finkbine, Iowa City, Iowa. State 
U. of Iowa. Feb., 1954. 

A biographical and rhetorical study of the 
public address of Dr. Louis H. Evans. Juadina 
Stallings, 1718 Bank St., South Pasadena, Calif. 
U. of Southern California. 

The oratory of Edward Everett. Ronald F. 
Reid, Cary Hall, Apt. 416 S. W., West Lafayette, 
Ind. Purdue U., June, 1954. 

\ rhetorical study of the speeches and speech- 
making of Arthur M. Hyde. Robert P. Fried- 


man, U. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. U. of Mis- 
souri, July, 1954. 
The educational addresses of David Starr 


Jordon. William S. Smith, Stanford U., Palo 
Alto, Calif. Stanford U., 1953 


.. 

\ rhetorical analysis of the national radio 
broadcasts of Senator Huey P. Long. Ernest 
Sormann, 105 N. Clinton St., lowa City, Iowa. 


State U. of Iowa, June, 1954. 


The pulpit speaking of Dwight L. Moody. 
Richard Curtis, Providence Bible Institute, 100 
State St., Providence, R. I. 


1953- 


Purdue U., Aug., 

The campaign speaking of Oliver P. Morton. 
Orville E. Johnson, Earlham Col., Richmond, 
Ind. U. of Michigan, June, 1954. 

Syngman Rhee, spokesman for Korea, June 23, 
1951-October 8, 1952: a case study in interna- 
tional speaking. S. M. Vinocour, 1620 Eye St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Col., June, 1953. 


Pennsylvania State 


The public and senatorial speaking of Robert 
\. Taft: 1939-1952. Noel Rapp, House #20, 
Ct. B., W. State St., West Lafayette, Ind. Pur- 
due U., Aug., 1954. 

The role of oratory in the political effective- 


ness of Martin Van Buren. Vernon FE. Rank, 
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199 Conway Terrace, Oswego, N.. Y. Pennsy]- 
vania State Col., 1955. 

A rhetorical study of the preaching of Henry 
Van Dyke. William H. Bos, 2740 Packard Rd., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. U. of Michigan, June, 1954. 

The political speaking of Daniel W. Voorhees. 
Forrest Seal, FPHA g21-1, W. State St., West 
Lafayette, Ind. Purdue U., Aug., 1953. 

Woodrow Wilson’s educational ideology as 
revealed by a critical analysis of his speaking, 
1884-1910. Kenneth M. Bailey, 728 Bowery St., 
Iowa City, Iowa. State U. of Iowa, Aug., 1953. 

The public address of Stephen S. Wise. Alfred 
Sngarman, C-12: Hillcrest, City, 
State U. of Iowa, Nov., 1953. 


lowa Iowa 


Oratory 


An analysis of speech making in the national 
political conventions of the campaign of 1832. 
Robert W. Smith, Wilton Junction, Iowa. State 
U. of Iowa, Aug., 1953. 

An analysis of the speech-making at the 1952 
Republican national convention. R. C. Jeffrey, 
Cornell Col., Mt. Vernon, Iowa. State U. of 
Iowa, Aug., 1955. 

Arguments in the 
international organization. 
ford U., Palo Alto, Calif. 
1953- 

A comparative study of the persuasive style 
and appeals of the minor prophets. Ralph L. 
Lewis, U. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. U. of 
Michigan, Aug., 1954. 


1950 Senate hearings on 
Herbert Swan, Stan- 


Stanford U., Sept., 


A content analysis of selected American ad- 
dresses, 1946-1952. Edward Steel, Stanford U 
Palo Alto, Calif. Stanford U., July, 1953. 


4 historical and critical study of American 


Negro oratory. Lowell Tillry Pierro, 2709 Lo- 
cust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. U. of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Platform speaking in Missouri in the nine- 
teenth 


century. Frances Lea McCurdy, 211 


Westmount, Columbia, Mo. U. of Missouri, 
1955- 

Political campaign speech-making in Alabama, 
Charles E. Porterfield, U. of Ala- 
bama, Montgomery Center, 302 Alabama St., 
Montgomery, Ala. State U., Aug., 
1953- 

The public speaking of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and Adlai E. Stevenson in the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1952. Malcolm O. Sillars, Iowa 
State Col., Ames, Iowa. State U. 
1954- 

Rhetorical analysis of the Scopes trial. Frank 
C. Johnson, State U. of New York, Oswego, 
N. Y. Western Reserve U., June, 1954. 


1890-1900. 


Louisiana 


of Iowa, Aug., 


A study of Southern speakers on reconcilia- 
tion with the North during the reconstruction 


period. Huber W. Ellingsworth, Florida State 
U., Tallahassee, Fla. Florida State U., June, 
1954- 


Universal military training: the proponents’ 
Ordean Ness, U. of Wis 


consin, Madison 6, Wis. U. of Wisconsin. 


presentation, 1951. 


Public Speaking 

\n experimental comparison of the effects 
of emotional and logical proof in persuasive 
Keith S. 
Bloomington, Ind. 


speaking. Montgomery, Indiana U 


Indiana U., Feb., 1954. 

\n experimental comparison of the speaking 
effectiveness of college students with their atti 
tudes toward imminent speech situations. Car 
lyn Winger, 324 14th: St., Corvallis, Ore. U. of 
Southern California. 

\n experimental study of certain aspects of 
ethical appeal. Ted W. Benedict, 3139 Wyn 
wood Lane, Los Angeles 23, Calif. U. of South 
ern California. 

An experimental study of recognition of emo 
tional and intellectual appeals in persuasion 
Randall C. Orchard St., Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. U. of Southern California. 


‘ 


Ruechelle, 2801 


The shift of attitudes as related to estimate of 
majority attitude in persuasive speaking. Thom- 
1. of Michi 


of Michigan, Aug., 


as M. Sawyer, Col. of Engineering, | 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. U. 


1953- 


thetoric 

An analysis of the rhetoric of Hugh Blair 
Herman Cohen, U. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
State U. of Iowa, Aug., 1954. 
Rev. 
Chironomia and its influence on American speech 
education. Alban F. Varnado, 1350 Florida St., 
Baton Rouge 2, La. 
1954- 

A comparison of rhetorical principles found 


An analysis of the Gilbert Austin’s 


Louisiana State U., Junc, 


in St. Augustine’s De Docirina Christiana with 
similar principles found in Cicero’s De Oratore 
and Orator. Rev. Father Benignus J. Cloonan, 
215 W. Fairmount Ave., State College, Pa. Penn- 
sylvania State Col., May, 1954. 

The De Arte Rhetorica of Cyprian Soares: a 
translation with introduction and notes. Father 
Lawrence J. Flynn, St. Patrick’s Church, 704 N. 
E. 1st. St., Gainesville, Fla. U. of Florida. 

John Ward’s theory of rhetoric. Adelbert E. 
Bradley, Jr., 903 West Jefferson St., Tallahassee, 
Fla. Florida State U., June, 1954. 

Rhetorical theory as expressed in decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Wil- 
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liam S$. Vanderpool, Jr., 
Baton Rouge, La. 
1953- 


M-4 Faculty Apts., 
Louisiana State U., Aug., 


INTERPRETATIVE READING 


History 


The mechanical school of oral interpretation 
in the eighteenth century. Alethea Smith Mat- 
tingly, U. of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. Northwest- 
ern U., 1954. 


Materials 

A text book for secondary school students on 
the oral interpretation of literature. Margaret 
Servine, 320 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Teachers Col., Columbia U., March, 1955. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Analyses 


An experimental study of the relative effec- 
tiveness of radio and television commercials 
James Rue, 8403 E. 5th. St., Downey, Calif. U. 
of Southern California. 

Ordinal position effect on a check list measur- 
ing attitude toward radio program types. Sam 
L. Becker, 119 S. Linn, Iowa City, Iowa. State 
U. of Iowa, June, 1953. 

Program analyzer measurements of effects of 
prestige and speaking skill in broadcast talks. 
John Highlander, U. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wis. U. of Wisconsin. 

The written-oral style of radio commentators. 
Fred Dowling, U. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 
U. of Wisconsin. 


Educational broadcasting 


Objective evaluation of a teaching project by 
television. Lawrence McKune, State U. of Iowa 
City, Iowa. State U. of Iowa, June, 1953. 

Radio in the elementary school: the relation- 
ship of radio utilization to certain associated 
factors. Eugene S. Foster, Syracuse U., 
10, N. Y. 


Syracuse 
Syracuse U., June, 1953. 

A study of the development of educational 
television in the state of Pennsylvania. Paul L. 
Brownstone, University Club, State College, Pa. 
Pennsylvania State Col., July, 1953. 

A study of the program policies in educational 
broadcasting stations. William B. Stegath, 2307 
Parkwood, Ann Arbor, Mich. U. 
June, 1954. 

A survey of educational television curric- 
ulums. Pau! Aldrich, U. of Denver, Colo. Den- 
ver U., Dec., 1953. 


of Michigan, 


Policies 
A study of right of access of radio and tele- 
vision to public meetings or hearings of federal, 


state and municipal legislative and judicial 
bodies. Robert E. Summers, Dept. of Journal- 
ism. U. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. Ohio State 


U., July, 1953. 


Techniques 

The development of television techniques in 
Merrill 
McClatchey, U. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
U. of Michigan, June, 1954. 


New York from 1944 to the present. 


Evasiveness in radio and television discussion 
programs. Ben Markland, U. 
Arbor, Mich. U 

A study of the elements of the radio docu- 
mentary, 1947 to mid 1949. Garrett L. Starmer, 
U. of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. U. of 
Utah, June, 1953. 


of Michigan, Ann 
. of Michigan, 1954. 


"THEATRE 


Actors and Acting 


A biographical dictionary of artists in the 
theatre. Robin Lacey, Sch. of Theatre, Denver 
U., Denver, Colo. Denver U., Aug., 1953. 


George Bernard Shaw’s concept of acting as 
indicated in his non-dramatic writings. Carl 
F. Zerke, 1010 W. Pensacola St., Tallahassee, 
Fla. Florida State U., Feb., 1954. 


The histrionic method of Edwin Booth. Jules 
Irving, Stanford U., Palo Alto, Calif. Stanford 
U. 

The influence of the Stanislavsky system of 
acting on American theories and techniques of 
acting. Louis Hetler, Sch. of Theatre, Denver 
U., Denver, Colo. Denver U., Aug., 1953. 


Architecture 


Developments in architecture in the Ameri- 
can theatre. John Green, Sch. of Theatre, U. of 
Denver., Colo. U. of Denver, Dec., 1953. 
Audiences 


Objective techniques for the recording of 
responses of groups of 20 to-100 in theatre au- 
diences: a pilot study of a new assembly of 
Earnest G. Gabbard, State U. of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. State U. of Iowa, June, 
1954- 

The responses of theatre audiences to time 
involved in a play’s structure. Stanley Moody, 
State U. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. State U. of 


Iowa, Aug., 1954. 


instruments. 
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Criticism 


The dramatic criticism of Clayton Hamilton. 
Frederick J. Hunter, Stanford U., Palo Alto, 
Calif. Stanford U. 

The dramatic criticism of George Jean 
Nathan. Rudin, Dept. of English, 
Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell U., June, 1953. 
John J. Pugh, 
Dept. of Writing, Speech and Drama, Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md. Johns Hopkins U., 
1955. 


Seymour 


History of Hamlet criticism. 


Studies in the theatrical criticism of Percy 
Fitzgerald. Jim Bob Stevenson, U 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1955. 


. of Michigan, 


The theatre criticism of James Agate. Leigh- 
ton Ballew, U. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. U. of 
Illinois, Oct., 1954. 

William Dean Howells, dramatist: his criti- 
cism and his playwriting. William L. Sharp, 
Stanford U., Palo Alto, Calif. Stanford U., 
Sept., 1953. 


Dance 
Louis Horst: 


tion. Esther F. 
Arbor, Mich. U. 


his theories on dance composi- 
of Michigan, Ann 
of Michigan, 1953. 


Pease, U. 


Directing 

Arthur Hopkins: \lfred 
Golding, Teachers Col., Columbia U., New 
York, N. Y. Teachers Col., Columbia U., June, 
1954- 

Handbook for theatre 
George Lewis, Sch. of Theatre, Denver U., Den 


producer-director. 


children’s directors 


ver, Colo. Denver U., Dec., 1953. 

Henry Latrobe and the American theatre. 
Abe Wollock, U. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. U. of 
Illinois, Feb., 1954. 

The stage director in the United States since 
igoo. Charles Cox, 1725 Orrington Ave., Fvans- 
ton, Ill. Northwestern U., 1954. 

Techniques of directing on the 
stage during the 


Broadway 


twentieth century. Joseph 


Graham, Teachers Col., Columbia U., New York, 


N. Y. Teachers Col., Columbia U., June, 1954. 


Dramatic Periods 


American farce, 1914-1950. LeRoy D. Haber- 
man, Stanford U., Stanford, Calif. Stanford U., 
1953- 

The comic spirit in the drama, 1900 to date. 
Leo M. Jones, Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind. 
Indiana U., June, 1954. 

Early American musical stage representation. 
Julian Mates, Sch. of Dramatic Arts, Columbia 
U., New York, N. Y. Columbia U. 


Nineteenth century Russian plays. Martha 
Bradshaw, Sch. of Dramatic Arts, Columbia U., 
New York, N. Y. Columbia U. 

The realistic development in mid nineteenth 
century English theatre. Andrew Kochman, C-11 
Park Village, Grand Forks, N. D. U. of Wiscon 
sin. 

Revivals on the New York stage, 1900-1930 
Marie Robinson, 52 Livingston PL, 


N. Y. Northwestern U., 1953. 


Lockport, 


Scandinavian drama of the twentieth century 
Evert M. Sprincehorn, Sch. of Dramatic Arts, 
Columbia U., New York, N. Y. Columbia U. 


Spanish influence in Elizabethan drama. Os 
car Villarejo, Sch. of Dramatic Arts, Columbia 
U., New York, N. Y. 

\ study of Elizabethan plays and twentieth 
century American plays. Sherwin Abrams, U. 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. U. of Wisconsin 

The use of London locales in Elizabethan 
drama. John L. Horton, Sch. of dramatic Arts, 
Columbia U., New York, N. Y. Columbia U. 


Dramatic Themes 


\ comparison of the Electra myth in Greek, 
French and English dramatic literature. Rich- 
ards K. Pease, Sch. of Theatre, Denver U., Den- 
ver, Colo. Aug., 1953. 

Joseph and his brethern: a study of the 
Joseph legend. Joseph L. Brown, Dept. of 
Drama, Pennsylvania State Col., State College, 
Pa. Pennsylvania State Col., 1953. 

Love patterns in Shakespeare’s plays. Janet 
South, Sch. of Dramatic Arts, Columbia U 
New York, N. Y. Columbia U. 

Metaphysics in the theatre. Frank Stein, Sch. 
of Theatre, Denver U., Denver, Colo. Denver 
U., June, 1954. 

Middle-class in eighteenth century drama. 
John Lehr, Sch. of Dramatic Arts, Columbia U., 
New York, N. Y. Columbia U. 

Political thought in Elizabethan and Stuart 
chronicle plays. Charles O. Burgess, Sch. of 
Dramatic Arts, Columbia U., New York, N. Y. 
Columbia U. 

The position of women in society as reflected 
in American drama since the Civil War. Pauline 
Schaffer, Stanford U., Palo Alto, Calif. Stanford 
U. 

Religious revival in French and_ English 
drama, 1900 to the present. Gerald Weales, Sch. 
of Dramatic Arts, Columbia U., New York, N. Y. 
Columbia U. 

Representation of the West in the American 
drama from 1850-1950. Stuart W. Hyde, Stan- 
ford U., Palo Alto, Calif. Stanford U., June, 


1953- 
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A statistical analysis of value judgments in 
selected secondary school plays. Arthur H. Bal- 
lett, U. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min. U. of 
Minnesota, June, 1954. 

Treatment of business in American drama 
prior to the Civil War. Charles R. Lown, Stan- 
ford U., Palo Alto, Calif. Stanford U., 

Villiany in drama. Walter Biffle Moore, Sch. 
of Theatre, Denver U., 


1953- 


1955- 


Denver, Colo. Dec., 


Dramatic Theorists 


Edith J. R. 
Mich. U. 


Nafe 
of Michigan, 1954. 


Isaacs. Katter, Saginaw, 

Gordon Craig’s theory of the theatre as seen 
in the Mask. Dallas S. 
State U., Baton Rouge, La 


\ug., 1954. 


Williams, Louisiana, 
Louisiana State U. 


Study in the theory of drama and the theatre 
of Brander Mathews. Jack FE. Bender, U. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. U. 


1953. 


of Michigan, 


Dramatic Types 


The antipathetic character in American drama 
Max Whittaker, Stanford U., 
Palo Alto, Calif. Stanford U., July, 1954. 


from 1767 to 1825. 


The major antipathetic character in American 
serious drama produced and published between 
1870 and 1918. Melvin Ellett, Stanford U., Stan- 
ford, Calif. Stanford U., July, 1954. 

The business man in American drama, 1870- 
1950. Paul C. Harris, Stanford U., 
Calif. Stanford U. 


Stanford, 


The characterization of comic women charac- 
ters in Shakespeare’s comedies. Vernon L. Hess, 
Stanford, U., Stanford, Calif. Stanford U. 

The concept of the ludicrous in character in 
American comedy. Stanley L. Glenn, Stanford 
U., Stanford, Calif. Stanford U., 1953. 

The treatment of Italy and Italians in the 
American drama, Alan Robb, Stanford U., Palo 
Alto, Calif. Stanford U., April, 1954. 


Dramatists 


\ comparative study of Strindberg and 


O'Neill. Esther Olson, U. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. U. of Minnesota, June, 
1954- 


A critical analysis of the plays of Philip Barry. 
Eugene Osborne, School of Theatre, Denver U., 
Denver U., 


Denver, Colo. Dec., 1953. 


A critical evaluation of the works of Christo- 
David Walter Morris, Sch. of Thea- 
tre. Denver U., Denver, Colo. Dec., 1953. 


pher Fry. 


Critical evaluation of the works of Sidney 
Howard. James Costy, Sch. of Theatre, Denver 
U., Colo. Denver U., Aug., 1953. 

\ critical survey of the plays of Yeats. Harold 
John Todd, Sch. of Theatre, U. of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colo. Denver U., Aug., 1954. 

The dramatist’s role as philosopher: Jean 
Paul Sartre and G. B. Shaw. 


Indiana U., 


Marvin L. Seiger, 
Bloomington, Ind. Indiana U. 
June, 1954. 

Four playwrights: a philosophical study of 
Ibsen, Pirandello, Shaw, and Strindberg. Rich- 
ard I. Bimonte, Sch. of Dramatic Arts, Colum- 
bia U., New York, N. Y. Columbia U. 

John Webster and Jacobean tragedy. Richard 
Bodtke, Sch. of Dramatic Arts, Columbia U., 
New York, N. Y. Columbia lt 

Plot structure in Moliere. Richard A. Field, 
Sch. of Dramatic Arts, Columbia U., New York, 
N. Y. Columbia U. 

Schiller’s dramatic technique. John Rothman, 
Sch. of Dramatic Arts, Columbia U., New York, 
N. Y. Columbia U. 

Technique of the “well-made play” as exem- 
plified in the works of Eugene Scribe. Paul 


Hahn, Stanford U., Stanford, Calif. Stanford U. 


rranslation and critical analysis of three plays 
of Paul Claudel. James Kenna, Sch. of Theatre, 
Denver U., Denver U 


Denver, Colo. \ug., 


~o 
155. 


Dramaturgy 


An analysis of comedy. Donald Swartz, Dept. 
of Writing, Speech, and Drama, Johns Hopkins 
U., Baltimore, Md. Johns Hopkins U., 1954. 


Comedia Dell’Arte and Shakespearean comedy. 
Unicio Jack Violi, Sch. of Dramatic Arts, Colum- 
bia U., New York, N. Y. Columbia U. 

\ critical study of certain “lost” American 
plays. Josh Roach, Sch. of Theatre, Denver U., 
Denver, Colo. Denver U., Aug., 1953. 

A dramaturgical study of New York musical 
comedy, 1925-1950. William Work, Michigan 
State Normal Col., Ypsilanti, Mich. U. of Wis- 
consin. 

Robert Mc- 
Cormick, Sch. of Theatre, Denver U., 
Colo. Dec., 1953. 

Playwrights on dialogue: the nature and 
function of dramatic dialogue as determined 
from. the observations of selected practicing 
English-speaking-and-writing dramatists. Roger 
M. Busfield, Jr., 303 Roosevelt Dr., Tallahassee, 
Fla. Florida State U., June, 1954. 

Satire in the English drama from 1590-1603. 
Oscar G. Brockett, Stanford U., Stanford, Calif. 
Stanford U., 1953. 


Fantasy on the American stage. 
Denver, 
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Scholasticism in drama. Philips Caplan, Sch. 
of Theatre, Denver U., Denver, Colo., Aug., 
1953- 

Some problems of dramatic structure in se- 
lected plays of Shakespeare. Irving Deer, U. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min. U. of Minnesota, 
June, 1954. 

The use of imagery to project effects in the 
theatre, in the plays of O'Neill, Anderson, and 
Williams. Bella Itkin, 2102 Cornell Rd., Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. Western Reserve U., Sept., 1953. 

The use of satire in lyric theatre. Milton 
Brietzke, Sch. of Theatre, Denver U., Denver, 
Colo. Denver U., Aug., 1954. 


The tragic attitude toward value. Frank 
Powdermaker, Dept. of Writing, Speech and 
Drama, Johns Hopkins U., Md. 
Johns Hopkins U., 1954. 


Baltimore, 


Verse, prose and the drama. George Hutchin- 
son, Sch. of Dramatic Arts, Columbia U., 
York, N. Y. Columbia U. 


New 


History: American 


Amateur theatre activity in St. Louis. Cecelia 
Thompson, State U. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
State U., of Iowa, Feb., 1954. 

Development of theatre elements in American 
Lyceum and Chautauqua. James Smoot, U. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. U. 
1953- 

Elitch’s Gardens, Denver, Colo: 
America’s oldest summer theatre. 
Levy, U. of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Col., Columbia U., Sept., 1953. 


of Michigan, 


a history of 
Edwin L. 
Teachers 


Festival drama: a study of outdoor historical 
dramatic celebrations in America, with recom- 
mendations for a community planning a similar 
event. L. Poe Leggette, George Washington U., 
Washington 6, D. C. Teachers Col., Columbia 
U., 1954. 

History of the Bonstelle Playhouse, Detroit. 
William Deam, U. of Miami, Miami, Fla. U. of 
Michigan, 1954. 

A history of the Bowery Theatre, 1826-1839. 
Theodore Shank, Stanford U., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Stanford U., July, 1953. 

History of DeBar’s Theatre in St. Louis. 
Grant Herbsturth, State U. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. State U. of Iowa, Aug., 1953. 

History of the Globe Theatre of Thomas 
Wood Stevens. Donna Feldman, Tuscon, Ariz. 
State U. of Iowa, June, 1953. 

A hustory of the legitimate theatre in the 
Dakota Territory. Wendell Josal, 1725 Orring- 
ton Ave., Evanston, Ill. Northwestern U., 1954. 


History of the Olympic Theatre in St. Louis. 
Theodore C. Johnson, Ames, Iowa. State U. of 
Iowa, Aug., 1954. 

History of Pope’s Theatre in St. Louis. Alan 
Hammack, State U. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
State U. of Iowa, Aug., 1954. 

A history of the Sacramento Theatre. Charles 
V. Hume, Stanford U., Palo Alto, Calif. Stanford 
U. 

The history of the theatre in Houston, Texas, 
from 1834 to 1953. Jack H. Yocum. U. of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6, Wis. U. of Wisconsin. 

History of the theatre of Toledo, Ohio. Nor- 
ma Stolzenbach, Toledo, Ohio. U. of Michigan, 
1954- 

A history of theatrical activity in Galesburg, 
Illinois. John Leland, 3605 Ave. Ct., 
Moline, Ill. U. 


i5th. 
of Wisconsin. 


International Theatre 


A history of the theatre in Poland. M. Victor 
Michalak, Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind. In- 
diana U., Jan., 1954. 

Hrosvita. Sister Margaret Mary Butler, De- 
troit, Mich. U. of Michigan, 1955. 

Italian prose comedy, Comedia Erudita. Julio 
Francescutti, Stanford U., Stanford, Calif. Stan- 
ford U., July, 1954. 

Yuan drama. Hsi-Lan Wang, Sch. of Dramatic 
Arts, Columbia U., New York, N. Y. 
U. 


Columbia 


Music 


Songs in restoration comedy. Arthur Dorlag, 
U. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. U. of Wis- 
consin, 1954. 

A study of music as designed for and in- 
tegrated with the spoken drama in the Ameri- 
can theatre, 1930-1950. May E. Burton, U. of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. U. of Florida. 


Original Plays 

Experimental original plays 
about city life. Arthur Lewis Whitman, State 
U. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Aug., 1954. 

Three original regional plays. Jerry West, 
Sch. of Theatre, U. of Denver, Denver, Colo. U. 
of Denver, Aug., 1953. 


production of 


State U. of Iowa, 


The writing and production of two original 
plays. Russell B. Graves, 533 W. Call St., Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. Florida State U., Aug., 1953. 


Production 

Arena theatre: a historical survey and aes- 
thetic analysis. Joseph Golden, U. of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. U. of Illinois, June, 1954. 
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The production of Hamlet on the New York 
stage. Clayton Garrison, Stanford U., Stanford, 
Calif. Stanford U., Sept., 1953. 

The production of Shakespeare’s plays. Gerald 
Kahan, U. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. U. of 
Wisconsin. 

The rise and development of the idea of the 
unified production. William R. Johnson, U. of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl., Oct., 1953. 


Theories of style in theatre production. 
Lenyth S. Brockett, Stanford U., Stanford, Calif. 
Stanford U., 1953. 


Recreational Theatre 


An identification and evaluation of the role 
of drama in a total settlement house program. 
George W. Fluharty, 25 Christopher St., New 
York 14, N. Y. New York U., 1954. 

Theatre approaches in recreation: a hand- 
book of dramatic activities. Clarence A. Miller, 
San Francisco State Col., San Francisco, Calif. 
Teachers Col., Columbia U., April 1954. 


Religion and Theatre 

Attitudes of the Methodist Church toward 
theatre. Mary “Morrill, State U 
City, lowa.. State U. 
Scenarios 


. of Iowa, Iowa 
of Iowa, Aug., 1954. 


Film translation of novels. George Bluestone, 
Dept. of Writing, Speech and Drama, Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md. Johns Hopkins U., 
1954. 

Stage play to screen play: a comparison of 
dramatic structure in the theatre and motion 
pictures, as evidenced in an analysis of stage 
plavs and their motion picture versions. Rich- 
ard J. Goggin, Stanford U., Stanford, Calif. 
Stanford U., Dec., 1954. 


Translations 


Translation and adaptation of three plays of 
Max Frisch. William Snyder, Sch. of Theatre, 
U. of Denver, Denver, Colo. U 


1953- 


. of Denver, Aug., 


Visual Arts of Theatre 


The contributions of Joseph Urban to the 
American theatre. Samuel M. Marks, U. of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6, Wis. U. of Wisconsin, 1953. 


The new stagecraft: its relation to easel 
painting. Mildred Taylor, Stanford U., Palo 
Alto, Calif. Stanford U., Dec., 1953. 

Scenery on the American stage, from begin- 


ning to 1900. Robert Leake, U 
bana, Ill. U 


. of Illinois, Ur- 
. of Illinois, Feb., 1954. 


/ 


Shakespearean stage costume from 1900-1950. 
Chez Haehl, Sch. of Theatre, Denver U., Den- 
ver, Colo. Denver U., Dec., 1953. 


Some phases of eighteenth century stage pro- 
duction methods. Wendell Johnson, Stanford 
U., Palo Alto, Calif. Stanford U. 


Stage machinery at the Drottningholm Thea- 
tre. Theodore Sizer, Harbert, Mich. U. of 
Michigan, 1953. 

English theatres and stage production meth- 
ods in the restoration. Lee J. Martin, Stanford 
U., Palo Alto, Calif. Stanford U., Sept., 1953. 


SPEECH AND HEARING DISORDERS 


Analyses 


Attitudes of speech defectives towards humor 
based on speech defects. Leola Horowitz, Stan- 
ford U., Palo Alto, Calif. Stanford U. 

Auditorily induced changes in the vocal at- 
tributes of voice defectives. Bernard Silverstein, 
1007 State St., Lafayette, Ind. Purdue U., Aug., 
1953- 

The effects of abnormal natal conditions on 
speech. Eugene Batza, 1725 Orrington Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Northwestern U., 1954. 

An investigation of the extent of involvement 
of speech mechanism of persons who have sus- 
tained bulbar poliomyelitis. Roderick Ormandy, 
1725, Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill. Northwest- 
ern U., 1954. 


Articulation 


Speech perception in articulation cases. Hedda 
Aufricht, 7645 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern U., 1954. 

A study of minor sensory deficiencies accom- 
panying functional disorders of articulation. 
Mark Howard Karson, 117A Pioneer Village, 
Denver, Colo. U. of Denver, Aug., 1953. 
Cerebral Palsy 

The effect of restrictive therapy on muscular 
control of the cerebral palsied. William Leith, 
FPHA 306-3 W. State St., W. 
Purdue U., June, 1954. 


Lafayette, Ind. 


An experimental study of pure tone threshold 
hearing acuity of cerebral palsy children by 
skin resistance techniques. Irwin Lehrhoff, 233 
S. Tower, Beverly Hills, Calif. U. of Southern 
California. 

An investigation of the breathing, speech co- 
ordination and intelligibility of cerebral palsied 
children. Lucile Cypreansen, 805 South Crouse 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. Syracuse U., Aug., 1953- 
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Speech development and achievement with 
cerebral palsied cases. Ruth Lencione, 7601 
Clyde Ave., Chicago, Ill. Northwestern U., 1953. 


Cleft Palate 


The relationship between articulation errors 
and the intelligibility of the speech of cleft- 
palate adults. Betty Jane McWilliams, 126 N. 
jth. St., Martins Ferry, Ohio. U. of Pittsburgh, 
June 1953. 


Dy sphasis 


The Seashore measures of musical talent as a 
prognostic guide in language rehabilitation for 
persons with dysphasia. Harold S. Edmondson, 
U. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. U. of Michi- 
gan, Aug., 1953. 


Hearing 

Auditory training for the school age hard of 
hearing child. Emily Lintner, Stanford U., Palo 
Alto, Calif. Stanford U. 


The effect of temperature and humidity on 
hearing acuity. Lucia C. Morgan, Michigan 
State Col., Louisiana State U., June, 1954. 

The effects of noise on loudness and difference 
limens in normal ears. Cornelius Goetzinger, 
Lunt Hut 114C, Northwestern U., 
Northwestern U., 1954. 


Evanston, Ill. 


Masking techniques in clinical audiometry. 
Milton Valentin, Stanford U., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Stanford U., July, 1953. 

Study of correlation of three different types 
of hearing tests as to reliability. Malcolm B. 
McCoy, U. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. West- 
ern Reserve U., June, 1954. 

A study of the effect of moderate hearing loss 
among public school children. Ralph Kessler, 
Board of Education, 108 Washington St., Cum- 
berland, Md. 
1953- 

A study of nerve degeneration in clinical 
otosclerosis. Fred Chreist, Lunt Hut 114C, 
Northwestern U., 
U., 1953. 

The value of the group pitch audiometer as 
an instrument in testing the hearing of school 
children. Donald Causey, Bldg. 1, Apt. 12, Ross 
Ade, West Lafavette, Ind. Purdue U., Feb., 
1954- 


Pennsylvania State Col., June, 


Evanston, Ill. Northwestern 


Laryngectomy 

An investigation of the breathing, speech co- 
ordination and intelligibility of laryngectimized 
patients. Walter W. Amster, 805 South Crouse 
Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y. Syracuse U., Aug., 1953. 
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Stuttering 


An analysis of the figures of speech used in 
the free association of stutterers undergoing 
therapy: a literary and clinical study. Daphne 
Bennett, 1007 W. 37th PI., Los Angeles 7, Calif 
U. of Southern California. 

Goal setting behavior of stuttering children 
and of their mothers for them as compared to 
the goal setting behavior of non-stuttering chil- 
dren and of their mothers for them. Arden 
Monson, 2215 Maple Ave., Evanston, Ill. North- 
western U., 1954. 

An investigation of personality differences be- 
tween the predominantly tonic stutterers and 
predominantly clonic stutterers. Mathew Dia- 
mond, 1800 Genesee St., Rochester, N. Y. Svra 
cuse U., June, 1953. 

Ihe relationship of prolonged speaking ex 
periences and a reduction in severity of stutter- 
ing. Clyde Rousey, Lunt Hut 112B, Northwest- 
ern U., Evanston, Ill. Northwestern U., 1954 

\ study of conversational habits of stutterers 
Harold L. Luper, 40-B Parklawn Blvd., Colum 
bia, Ohio. Ohio State U., July, 1954 


SPEECH EDUCATION 


Curriculum 


Curriculum in speech in the high schools for 
Negroes in Houston, Texas. Robert Holland, 
Houston, Texas. State U. of Iowa, June, 1954 

Curriculum in speech: an experimental study 
project for a teacher's college. Robert Frederick, 
La Crosse, Wis. State U. of Iowa, Aug., 1954. 

Ihe organization of a program in speech for 
the College of Liberal Arts of Howard Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Elizabeth W. Reeves, 3934 New 
Hampshire Ave. N. W., Washington 11, D. C 
Teachers Col., Columbia U., Feb., 1954. 

A proposal for ‘speech for all” the children 
in the public school system of Union City, New 
Jersey. Mrs. Ruth Gifford Arnold, 400 Douglas 
St., Englewood, N. J. Teachers Col., Columbia 
U., June, 1953. 

\ study of curriculums in educational theatre 
in the Western states. Harold J. Stevens, U. of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. Denver U., Aug., 1953. 

A survey of speech and drama programs in 
Oklahoma secondary schools. Ralph Peterson, 
U. of Denver, Denver, Colo. Denver U., Aug., 


1955- 


Drama 


The effectiveness of creative dramatics in 
developing voice, vocabulary and personality in 
the primary grades. Earl W. Blank, 428 South 
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Muskogee Ave., ‘Tahlequah, Okla. U. of Den- 
ver, June, 1953. 

Experimental project in general education: 
the interrelation of theatre with allied fine arts. 
Carolyn Silverthorne, State U. of Iowa, Iowa 


City, Iowa. State U. of Iowa, June, 1954. 


\n experimental project in the integration 
of dramatic art with allied fine arts in the 
secondary school. Harold Marston, State U. of 
lowa, lowa City, Iowa. State U. of Iowa, Aug., 
1954- 

[he production of the “living newspaper”’ 
documentary drama in the liberal arts college. 
James B. McGrath, Jr., Apt. 102, 512 W. 122 St., 
New York, N. Y. Teachers Col., Columbia U. 
Julv, 1954. 

\ survey of creative dramatics in educational 
theatre. Hazel Ferguson, Sch. of Theatre, Den- 
ver U., Denver, Colo. Denver U., Aug., 1953. 


Forensics 


The effect of the laboratory technique used 
in debate tournament procedures as shown by 
an analysis of student and critic evaluation 
forms in intercollegiate tournaments. Walter 
H. Murrish, 602 West goth, Kearney, Nebr. U. 
of Denver, Aug., 1953. 


History 

Concepts in secondary school public speaking 
activities as revealed by the history of the Iowa 
High School Forensic League. Charles L. Balcer, 
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Normandy Apts., Detroit Lakes, Minn. U. of 
Iowa, Feb., 1954. 

A history of dramatic activity in colleges and 
universities in America before 1g00. John Clark, 
Stanford U., Stanford, Calif. Stanford U., July, 
1953- 

\ history of the speech clinic in American 
colleges and universities. Leon Mulling, Stan- 
ford U., Palo Alto, Calif. Stanford U., 1954. 

\ history of voice training in American col- 
leges and universities. Ward Rasmus, Stanford 
U., Palo Alto, Calif. Stanford U., July, 1953. 


Methods 


\n experiment with the evaluation of speech 
performances of students in fundamentals of 
speech classes at Central Michigan College of 
Education by means of intergroup speech proj- 
ects. Emil R. Pfister, Michigan State Col., East 
Lansing, Mich. Michigan State Col. 

Methods for teaching acceptable pronuncia- 
tion of American English in a college speech 
fundamentals course, based upon a consideration 
of the literature in the field of speech since 
igoo. Emmett L. Roney, International House, 
500 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N. Y. Teachers 
Col., Columbia U., 1954. 


Textbooks 

\ comparative analysis of selected basic speech 
textbooks, 1915-1951. Russell B. Archer, 268 
Holley St., Brockport, N. Y. Pennsylvania State 
Col., June, 1953. 





ABSTRACTS OF THESES IN THE FIELD 
OF SPEECH, VIII’ 


EDITED BY CLYDE W. DOW 
Michigan State College 


I. Fundamentals of Speech 


Dow, Clyde Walton, “The Development of 
Listening Comprehension Tests for Mich- 
igan State College Freshmen,” Ed.D. The- 
sis, Michigan State College, 1952. 

Purpose: The purpose of this study was 
to develop a test of listening having the 
following characteristics: (1) Limited to com- 
prehension; (2) Limited to expository mate- 
rials; (3) Adapted to first-term freshmen at 
Michigan State College; (4) Capable of being 
administered to large groups of students; (5) 
Short enough to be administered in a fifty min- 
ute listening “laboratory”; (6) Constant in 
presentation at different times; (7) Including 
a minimum of printed material to be read; (8) 
Including a maximum of oral material to be 
heard; (9) Capable of being easily and rapidly 
scored; (10) Meeting the requirements of good 
test construction, namely: a. Reliability, _b. 
Validity, and c. Discrimination. 

Procedure: First, Three passages (“Instruc- 
tions for Taking the Test,” “A Definition of 
Listening,” and “Listening Can Be Taught”) 
were prepared. 

Second, implications from a speech text and 
four reading manuals suggested seven “stand- 
ardized” foils as indicative of the major aspects 
of listening comprehension. Briefly, they are: 
(A) Those concerned with the central idea: (1) 
Quote. Exact repetition of the central idea. (2) 
Same central idea, but stated in different words. 
(3) False, twisted, or wrong statement of central 
idea. (B) Those concerned with details: (4) 
Quote. Exact repetition of a detail. (5) Same 
or similar detail, but stated in different words. 
(6) False, twisted or wrong statement of a de- 
tail. (C) The one concerned with both central 
idea and details: (7) Unrelated. Not given nor 
implied in the passage. 

Third, passages and foils were submitted to 
staff members and students in various trial forms 
to obtain items, and to determine their dis- 
crimination and difficulty. Numerous revisions 
and item analyses were made in arriving at the 
final form. 


1 This is the first installment of theses ab- 
stracts for 1952. Additional doctorate and 
Masters’ theses abstracts will appear in the 
August issue of Speech Monographs. 


Resulis—Three_ Tests: Printed instructions, 
printed foils, and the scripts for materials to be 
recorded (a. Practice exercise, b. Passage, c. 
Thirty-two items) are given for each test. 

Analysis: Reliabilities of the tests obtained 
by the test-retest method were: Test I .70, Test 
II .77, and Test III .71. Validity was studied by 
several methods: (a) Correlations with two 
parts of the Nichols Test were found to be .50 
for Test I, .51 for Test II, and 81 for Test HI. 
(b) Two of three experts reported favorable in- 
spectional validity. (c) Correlations with A.C.E. 
psychological scores showed .44 for Test I, .51 
for Test II, and .52 for Test III. (d) Correla- 
tions with A.C.E. reading scores were Test I, .53, 
rest II, .g9, and Test III, 61. (e) Sex differ- 
ences were found to be lacking in significance. 
(f) The tests were found to emphasize factors 
pertinent to comprehension as taught in the 
course and as derived from the speech text and 
reading manuals used in conjunction with the 
course. (g) The present tests compare favorabls 
with other listening comprehension tests in the 
factors of reliability and validity considered. 


Abstracted by Crype Dow, Michigan State Col- 


lege 


Goodman, Allan Cooper, “Imitation of In- 
tonation Patterns,” Ph.D. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1952. 


This is an experimental evaluation of the 
roles of frequency, intensity, and duration in the 
imitation of English intonation patterns. It tests 
the hypothesis that in affecting judgments of 
goodness of imitation, certain portions of the 
phrase exert greater influence than others, and 
that such portions are likely to be either the first 
or last portions of a phrase, or the portions re- 
ceiving primary or secondary stress. 

Twenty subjects were asked to imitate the 
manner in which five phrases were spoken, and 
the imitations were rated subjectively as to their 
goodness by seven panels of listeners represent- 
ing varied speech and language specialties. The 
frequency, time, and intensity characteristics of 
the originals and the imitations were compared 
to provide a basis for objective ratings repre- 
senting the degree of correspondence of the imi- 
tations to the originals with respect to these 
physical characteristics. Regression coefficients 
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were computed as a méasure of the relationship 
between the objective and subjective ratings, 
and the difference between the phrase portions 
were evaluated using the regression coefficients 
as scores in variance analysis. 

Ihe results indicate that with respect to fre- 
quency and duration, accuracy of imitation of 
the physical characteristics varies in its effect on 
the subjective ratings depending upon the 
phrase portion involved. The phrase portions 
which appear the most important in influencing 
the ratings are those of primary and secondary 
stress. Further findings indicate that intensity 
characteristics are imitated with consistently 
high accuracy, and that judge groups represent- 
ing different speech and language specialties do 
not differ in their sensitivity to accuracy of imi- 
tation of the physical characteristics. 

The primary conclusions are that accurate 
imitation of the frequency or duration charac 
teristics of certain portions of the phrase exert 


‘greater influence than other portions on the 


subjective ratings of the goodness of imitation 
of the entire phrase, and that these portions are 
the ones receiving the primary or secondary 
stress. 


Abstracted by ALLAN Cooprr GOODMAN 


Hanley, Clair Norton, “A Factorial Analysis 
of Speech Perception,” Ph.D. Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1952. 

Research in the area of speech perception has 
been concerned primarily with group responses 
on various auditory tasks. These responses have 
been studied to: (1) evaluate the course of 
medical therapy, (2) determine the efficiency 
of transmission systems under varied auditory 
environments, (3) select individuals demonstra- 
ting attributes and abilities thought to be nec- 
essary in carrying out specific tasks, and (4) 
measure the benefit derived by the hearing aid 
user. The above list is not intended to be all- 
inclusive, but represents a few of the major 
areas of investigation intimately affiliated with 
speech perception. 

This study was designed to investigate a por- 
tion of the domain of speech perception with 
regard to delineating consistencies or common 
sources of variance effecting the individual’s re- 
sponses to various speech materials. The tech- 
nique of multiple factor analysis is eminently 
suited to a study of individual differences and 
hence was employed here. 

One hundred and five students, sixty-two fe- 
male and forty-three male, from the departments 
of Speech and Psychology at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa served as subjects. It was decided, 
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that for an initial exploratory study only in- 
dividuals with normal hearing would be used 
as subjects. Normal hearing was defined in 
terms of an audiogram with a hearing loss no 
greater than ten decibels at any of the test fre- 
quencies of 500, 1000, 2000, Or 4000 C.p.s. 

rhirty-two recorded auditory tasks were given 
to the subjects in groups of seven. The tests 
were administered in a sound-isolated room 
which provided constant quiet listening con- 
ditions. 

Pearson product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cients were obtained for all possible pairs of 
tests using I.B.M. tabulating equipment. 

Six factors were obtained employing Thur- 
stone’s multiple group method and two addi- 
tional factors were determined by the complete 
centroid technique. All possible pairs of factor 
loadings, representing the tests, were plotted 
and rotated by the radial rotation method until 
the resulting graphic configurations satisfied 
Ihurstone’s criteria of simple structure. The 
correlations between the factors (primary vec- 
tors) were calculated and they were used to aid 
in the interpretation of the eight factors. 

The following is the tentative identification of 
the factors: 

Factor A was termed a “Verbal Facility” fac- 
tor and was defined by two related vocabulary 
tests. 

Factor B was defined by Pure Tone Acuity 
and Speech Threshold tests and is called the 
“Threshold of Detectability for Tones” factor. 

Factor C was determined by the tests of the 
Seashore Battery, hence it is designated as the 
“Seashore Battery” factor. 

Factor D, “Voice Memory” factor is a specific 
memory factor. 


Factor E was composed of distortion tests all 
employing similar test materials. This is called 
“Resistence to Distortion of Monosyllables” fac- 
tor. 

Factor F is termed the “Resistence to Masking 
of Harvard Sentences” factor and is similar to 
the ‘E’ factor as it is a resistance factor involv- 
ing similar materials, in this case Harvard sen- 
tences. 

Factor G was termed the “Unpleasantness” 
factor as all the tests showing loadings here 
contained the one common element—unpleas- 
antness. ; 

Factor ‘H’, the “Synthesis” factor, is so-called 
because the tests making up this factor require 
the listener to piece together, at supra-threshold 
levels, fragments of speech and make a correct 
response. 
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Correlations between these factors indicate 
that at least two second-order factors may exist. 
These are to be found in the correlations be- 
tween factors ‘C’, ‘F’, and ‘H’ and between ‘EF’, 
‘F’, and ‘H’. 

Theoretical and practical significance of the 
factors derived is discussed with implications 
for hearing testing and therapeutic techniques 
employed with speech defects. 


Abstracted by CLAIR NortoN HANLEy, University 
of Washington 


Herman, George, “Variability of the Abso- 
lute Auditory Threshold: A Psychophys- 
ical Study,” Ph.D. Thesis, University at 
Michigan, 1952. 


The purpose of this study is to explore the 
variability of the auditory threshoid under ex- 
perimental conditions, for comparison with the 
known variation in repeated clinical audiometric 
tests of the same subject. The literature on the 
reliability of audiometric measurements is sur- 
veyed. 

An experiment is reported in which the ab- 
solute threshold for pure tones of 1000 cycles 
per second was studied. Nine normal ears were 
studied in one to five sittings each. Each sitting 
involved three types of series of tones. The in- 
tensity was increased in one decibel steps (as- 
cending series), decreased in one decibel steps 
(descending series) and varied randomly over a 
range of ten decibels. The subject was required 
to signal whether he heard each tone. 

The proportion of “yes” responses at each in- 
tensity level did not differ significantly between 
ascending and descending series; for some sit- 
tings of some subjects, the random series showed 
significant differences from the other two. The 
difference was not systematic, and was con- 
sidered to be the effect of fatigue, since this 
series always came last in the sitting. 

Psychometric functions were constructed by 
fitting the phi-gamma function to the data, us- 
ing the mathematical process developed by Mul- 
ler and Urban. Functions were computed for 
each sitting of each subject and for all sittings 
of each subject. No significant differences were 
observed among the sittings of any one subject. 
\ psychometric function was computed which 
represents the total subject group. This func- 
tion is the cumulation of a normal distribution 
with a standard deviation of 6.72 db. 

From this function a theoretical prediction of 
average results of the type of series used in clini- 
cal audiometry is derived. The standard devia- 
tion of this distribution is 5.57 db for either 
ascending or descending audiometric series; the 


mean for the latter is somewhat higher than foi 
the former. The dispersion of audiometric tests 
of the same subject as reported in the literature 
is in reasonable agreement with the theoretical 
prediction, if allowance is made for the use of 
several series at each frequency in a Clinical 
test. 

It can be concluded from this study that the 
fitting of the phi-gamma function is a satisfac 
tory procedure for the study of the psychometric 
function for absolute auditory thresholds. This 
function (for a single subject) does not vary 
significantly over a period of several weeks. 

It appears that the variation in clinical audio- 
metric tests of the same subject is attributable to 
the variability of the subject’s sensory behavior, 
rather than to the nature of the clinical test. 
[he variability which has been observed ove) 
periods of several months is demonstrable dur 
ing much shorter periods. 


\bstracted by Grorce HERMAN, University of 
Michigan 


Irvin, Charles Edward, “An Analysis of Cer- 
tain Aspects of Listening Training Pro- 
gram among College Freshmen at Mich- 
igan State College.” Ed.D. Thesis, Mich- 
igan State College, 1952. 


This study was conducted to test the efficacy 
of teaching listening by direct instruction 
\mong the many problems that evolved, three 
became most important: 1) the actual selection 
and arrangement of teachable materials: 2) the 
integration of seven units of listening instru 
tion with the college course of Written and 
Spoken English which is required of all fresh 
men at Michigan State College: 3) the evalua 
tion of instructional results. 

Materials were selected and arranged bv a 
committee of four members of the Written and 
Spoken English Department staff. Seven units 
of listening instruction of ten minutes each 
were then integrated with the one-hour lecture 
sections of the course in the Fall Quarter, 145). 
These lecture sections were eight in numbei 
and each contained between 200 and goo stu 
dents. 

To facilitate evaluation of results, the design 
of the study was kept simple. Four lecture sec 
tions, two meeting in the morning and two in 
the afternoon, were designated as the experi- 
mental group which received the seven units 
of listening instruction. These seven units were 
taught one per week, over a period of seven 
weeks. The other four lecture sections, also 
evenly distributed between morning and after- 
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noon, periods, were designated as the control 
group and received only the regular work of 
the course. Both groups were tested twice: once 
prior to the initiation of the training program; 
once immediately after the completion of the 
program. The study was tightly controlled in 
order to eliminate or minimize the many varia- 
bles operative in the listening activity. 

[he listening tests employed were those con- 
structed by Ralph Nichols at the University of 
Minnesota. Four 12-question tests, designed to 
measure listening comprehension, were used; 
two were given as the pretest and two were given 
as the post-test. Each of the tests covered a 
different subject-matter area. The materials 
over which the tests were given consisted of 
short recorded lecture segments in the subject 
area corresponding to each ‘test. : 


Iwo major statistical procedures were uti- 
lized to evaluate the instructional results. An 
analvsis of variance was used to weigh the dif- 
ferences which might exist because of sex and 
time of dav. An analysis of covarience was used 
to weigh and adjust the differences that might 
exist between groups due to pre-existing dif- 
ferences in listening aptitude. Many of the varia- 
bles operative to produce such pre-existing dif- 
ferences were thus minimized in effect. In addi- 
tion, the extreme low and extreme high scoring 
brackets were examined for an analysis of in- 
structional results. 


While the experimental and control groups 
each contained approximately 1200 students, a 
random sampling of 500 for each group was 
used as the test population for the evaluation of 
results. 

\s an outgrowth of this study, the following 
conclusions appear to be justified: 1) a suffi- 
cient number of the processes involved in listen- 
ing can be positively influenced by teaching as 
to result in improvement in listening as meas- 
ured by behavior on the tests used in this study: 
2) with reason, the listening training given 
could be credited for creating a highly signifi- 
cant difference between the experimental and 
the control groups: 3) with reason, the listen- 
ing training given could be credited for result- 
ing in a very appreciable gain among the below- 
average listeners, as measured by pretest be- 
havior: 4) the listening training given was ap- 
parently ineffective among the above-average 
listeners, as defined by pretest behavior: 5) male 
students appeared to be significantly superior 
to female students in performance on the listen- 
ing tests used in this study: 6) time of day ap- 


pears to have had no significant influence upon 


listening ability as measured by the tests used 
in this study. 

Abstracted by CHaArRLrs Irvin, Michigan State 
College 


Iverson, Norman E., “A Descriptive Study 
of Some Personality Relationships Under- 
lying a Range of Speaker Confidence, As 
Determined by the Thematic Apperception 
Test,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of Denver, 
1952. 


The purpose of this investigation was to ac- 
complish two phases of exploratory study: (1) 
discerning gross similarities and differences in 
personality dynamics among three randomly- 
chosen groups of subjects placing themselves 
along a continum of fear-to-confidence by their 
answers to questions on Howard Gilkinson’s 
Personal Rating of Confidence as A Speaker 
(PRCS) Scale; and (2) discerning gross similari- 
ties and differences in personality dynamics be- 
tween men and women of these three groups. 
The hypothesis of the investigation was that 
there were personality patterns underlying a 
range of confidence in public speaking situa- 
tions. 

Three-hundred-eightyv-one college Freshman 
students in Basic Communication classes were 
used as the initial population for the investiga- 
tion. After having given a three-to-five minute 
platform speech before his classmates, each stu- 
dent-subject rated his own confidence in the 
speaking situation by completing the PRCS 
Scale. This subjective rating placed each speak- 
er at some point along a continum among the 
group of 38: subjects. The resulting range of 
confidence was found to have a frequency dis- 
tribution which was only slightly positively 
slanted, and was therefore considered as a statis- 
tically “normal” curve. 

From the range of confidence, seventy-eight 
subjects were chosen at random for further in- 
vestigation. Those subjects whose PRCS scores 
fell on either side of the mean, within the in- 
terquartile range, were considered as the normal 
(N) group. Those whose PRCS scores fell with- 
in the upper quartile range were considered as 
the “confident” (C) group: and those whose 
PRCS scores fell within the lower quartile range 
were considered as the “fearful” (F) group. 

\ group method of TAT administration was 
used. Ten especially prepared slides were used 
to provide the standard TAT picture stimuli 
for the resulting written protocols. An _ ex- 
perience record of each subject was obtained for 
the purpose of estimating each subject's pre- 
vious speech training and experience. 
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The TAT protocols were chosen at random 
to prevent bias. Significant TAT Interpretation 
Blank “isolate-scores” were integrated with cer- 
tain additional major areas of emphasis for 
personality dynamics. 

Probably the most significant finding of this 
investigation was that stage fright, as deter- 
mined by the PRCS, appeared to be a function 
of the peculiar and characteristic manner of 
resolution of conflict, and to a characteristically 
different method of meeting internal and ex- 
ternal demands imposed upon the Ego. It ap- 
peared to be the manner or resolution, and not 
the amount or severity of emotional conflicts 
and problems that differentiated the (F) and 
the (C) groups. 

The (C) 
more flexibility in their adjustmental patterns, 


group consistently demonstrated 
they employed more methods of resolution of 
conflict, and they were more versatile than the 
other two groups. The (C) group met its con- 
flicts by externalizing them, and by using an 
externalized adjustment for conflict resolution. 
Further support for a generally-labile Ego ener- 
gy pattern for the (C) group was their greater 
scores for anxiety, affective lability, excessive 
moralizing, superficial religiosity, and bizarre 
fantasy. 

The fearful (F) group demonstrated further 
evidence for differentiating Ego patterns by 
their withdrawal defense mechanism, higher 
scores for compulsive and depressive tendencies, 
and lower scores for affective lability. They were 
inclined to internalize their conflicts by means 
of withdrawal and with-holding of participa- 
tion in social activities. 

The normal (N) group was characterized, for 
this investigation, as one which showed slightly 
less sexuality disturbance than the other groups, 
and considerably greater acceptance of society 
and social relationships. They saw themselves 
as members of the “in-group” of society more 
than either of the other groups and were more 
optimistic in their social relations. 

Sex differences for this investigation showed 
that men were more extrapunitive, sexually am- 
bivalent, murderously aggressive, restricted in 
Ego energy, suicidal, and prone toward self- 
abasement than were women. 

Women showed more oedipal striving, lability, 
with-drawal, anxiety, depression, guilt, bizarre 
fantasy and compulsion than did men. 
Abstracted by LoRer AvLmMguist, University of 
Denver 


Kessler, Sydney, “An Experimental Compar- 
ison of Electroencephalographic Patterns 





of Normal and Passive-Dependent Individ- 
uals,” Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Southern California, 1952. 


The purposes of this study were (1) to de- 
termine a relationship between the _ passive-de- 
pendency cluster of traits and electroencephalo- 
graphic (EEG) patterns and (2) to determine a 
possible relationship of the passive-dependency 
cluster of traits to speaking ability and commu- 
nicative situations. Certain questions were posed 
by the problem: (1) Can the passive-dependency 
cluster of traits be isolated and measured? (2) 
Are these traits distributed in a non-passive- 
dependent population? (3) Do certain popula- 
tions exhibit them to a greater or lesser degree? 
(4) Are these traits related to speaking effective- 


ness? 


Three populations were used in the experi- 
mental procedure: (1) 110 normal male veterans 
aged 20 to 45 who were employed in various o« 
cupations; (2) 110 male veterans aged 20 to 45 
who were institutionalized at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Neuropsychiatric Hospital in Los 
Angeles (Brentwood) and diagnosed as passive 
dependents by psychiatrists and clinical psychol- 
ogists; and (3) 59 male debaters not classified as 
to age, occupation, or military service. 

A Passive-Dependency Scale was constructed 
after three revisions from pilot tests and was 
administered to each of the three populations. 
EEG recordings were obtained from 62 normal 
and g1 hospital subjects. Their alpha index 
(EEG-AI) scores were correlated with passive- 
dependency scores. 

Summary of the Results. (1) Isolation and 
measurement of the passive-dependency cluster 
of traits were statistically measurable through 
use of a Passive-Dependency Scale. With the 
use of a Kuder-Richardson estimation of inter- 
nal consistency on this scale, the coefficient of 
reliability was found to be .943. (2) Normal 

traits oc- 
curred in a non-passive-independent popula- 
tion. The mean and standard deviation for 110 
normal subjects were 26.7 and 14.23 respectively. 
(3) Certain populations exhibited passive-de- 
pendency to a greater and lesser degree. The 
mean and standard deviation for 110 diagnosed 
passive dependent hospital subjects were 50.45 
and 15.04. The mean and standard deviation 
for 59 debaters wre 23.62 and 13.09. This in- 


distribution of passive-dependency 


dicated that degrees of passive-dependency may 
have some relationship to communicative situa- 
tions. (4) EEG patterns may be used in diag- 
nosing passive-dependency. The mean EEG al- 
pha index for 62 normal subjects was 62.32; the 
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standard deviation was 15.95. The mean and 
standard deviation of alpha indices for hospital- 
diagnosed passive-dependents were 79.03 and 
11.5 (5) By use of the 
Scale on three populations, it was found that 


Passive-Dependency 


very significant differentiations occurred be- 
tween norma! and hospital groups and between 
hospital and debater groups; no significance was 
revealed between normal and debater groups. 
In the last case, significance was approached at 
the .08 


cated some tendency toward active-independence. 


(8%) level of confidence, which indi- 


(6) Relationship existed between the PD Scale 
and the EEG-AI measure because of large criti- 
cal differences in the same direction between 
normal and hospital populations. No correlation 
was present when these measures were used with- 
in each group and Pearson r computations for 
coefficients of correlation were attempted. How- 
ever, when normal and hospital groups were 
combined, a coefficient of correlation of .275 re- 
sulted, which indicated a low but significantly 
definite relationship. (7) By construction of a 
probability-solution graph for the PD Scale and 
EEG-AI 
attributes, critical points of 40 for the PD Scale 


measure to determine prediction of 


and 72 for the EEG-AI measure were found. 
Scores of 40 and 72 and above for the subject 
on the respective scales indicated that the odds 
were greater than 50 per cent that the person 
harbored passive-dependency traits. If the per- 
son scored 39 and 71 and below on the PD Scale 
or EEG-AT scale, the odds were 50 per cent or 
below that the individual possessed the passive- 
dependency trait cluster. 

Abstracted by Lee Epwarp Travis, University of 
Southern California 


Laguaite, Jeannette Katherine, “Rules for 
Pronunciation of English Orthographic 
Symbols with Practice Material,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, Louisiana State University, 1952. 


The purpose of this study is to provide a 
clinical tool for teaching English pronunciation 
students and to others 


to foreign language 


who have language problems. It is essenti- 


ally an arrangement of some 24,000 words, 
grouped under the rules which govern English 


pronunciation. The rules already set forth in 


“ 


the well-known “Guide to Pronunciation” by 
John S. Kenyon in the preface to Webster’s 
New International Dictionary have served as a 
point of departure. They have been compared 
with the rules derived as a partial result of a 


study of the spellings of these 24,000 words, 


and in many cases have been re-worded or sub- 
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divided to make them more usable. In a 
considerable number of instances, new formu- 
lations of rules have evolved from analyzing 
the lists, and these have been used as needed. 
The lists of practice material to which the 
rules apply are arranged so as to be of value 


also for articulatory drill. 

The lists referred to are made up from The 
Teacher’s Word Book of 
Edward Thorndike and 


3000 Words by 
Lorge. Most 
proper names and compound words have been 


eliminated. 


Irving 


The procedure has been as follows: 


The words were transcribed in phonetic 


symbols, alphabet of the 


according to the 


International Phonetic Association. The pro- 
nunciations chosen were those generally agreed 
Webster's 


College 


upon in three authoritative works, 
Collegiate Dictionary, The American 
Dictionary, and Kenyon and Knott’s Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary. The words were then coded, 
each sound being assigned a number and each 
spelling of a sound a sub-number. They were 
then sorted by International Business Machines 
into lists, in each of which all spellings of 
a particular sound were grouped together. 


With the words thus categorized into the 
various spellings for each sound, the lists were 
examined and rules for the pronunciations of 
These 
rules, along with the word lists themselves, 
constitute the body of the study. 


the spellings formulated or adapted. 


Each section is devoted to the discussion of 
a separate sound, and the rules just referred 
to are set forth according to the following 
arrangement: 

“The spellings of the sound are:” This sec- 
tion lists the various spellings and the con- 
ditions under which they appear. 

“Note: For other 


” 


pronunciations of the 
sound, see:” This section refers the student to 
all words having similar spellings but different 
pronunciations. 

“The distribution of the 


words is as follows: 


sound in English 
This section shows where 
the sound is found in terms of phonetic dis- 
tribution. Vowels are described as occurring 
in open or closed syllables. Consonants are 
described as occurring alone or before and after 


vowels and in consonant clusters. 


“Words with the sound grouped for practice 
are as follows:” This section gives the rules for 
the pronunciation of the spellings in greater 
detail, together with explanatory remarks. It 
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includes the word lists which illustrate the 


rules and provide drill material. 


Abstracted by JEANNETTE KATHERINE LAGUAITE 


Lyle, Harry Mason, “An Experimental 
Study of Certain Aspects of the Electro- 
magnetic Movement Meter as a Criterion 
to Audience Attention,” Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, University of Southern California, 
1952. 


This study investigated some of the potenti- 
alities of the electromagnetic movement meter 
as an instrument for measuring certain aspects 
of audience The 
successfully the burglar alarm 


behavior. movement meter 
adapted prin- 
ciple to nondirective measurement of audience 
response and could distinguish between gross 
levels of audience attention. It was decided 
to investigate whether the movement meter 
would distinguish between continuously dimin- 
ishing degrees of attention within an objec- 


tively established attention continuum. 


The problem of this study asked three major 
questions: (1) Can _ the 
meter distinguish continuously  di- 
minishing degrees of attention? (2) What is the 
best method for quatifying the movement meter 
tapes— (a) length of line, (b) amplitude, or (c) 
frequency of line? (3) Are there characteristic 


electronic movement 


between 


shapes or patterns on the movement meter 
tapes which might reveal estimates of degrees of 
attention on a continuously diminishing at- 
tention continuum? 

In order to determine quickly whether the 
movement distinguished 


meter between con- 


tinuously diminishing degrees of attention, a 
two-minute unskilled student speech was re- 
peated six times for the subjects to listen to, 
interval between 
repetitions. This technique was consistent with 


with a_ fifteen-second time 
previous studies in which repetition was found 
to result in a decline of attention. 


[he experiment lasted thirteen minutes, 
fifteen seconds and was considered sufficiently 
brief to prohibit the subject’s tiring during the 
test. The tape-recorded repetitions were heard 
by thirty-two individuals and thirty groups of 
five persons per group, over a Western Electric 
loud speaker. The length, amplitude, and 
frequency of physical audience movement were 
permanently recorded on tape by the inked 
line of the movement meter. 

Standardized procedures 
insure adequate control of subjects, apparatus, 


and experimental variables. 


were employed to 
Procedures before, 
during, and after the experiment were care- 
fully designed and followed in minute detail. 
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These data were subjected to appropriate 
statistical evaluation. Under the experimental! 
conditions of this study 


clusions seemed justified. 


the following con- 


Findings. (1) In general, the electromagnetic 
movement meter can, within limits, distinguish 
between continuously 
audience attention. (2) 


diminishing degrees of 
As audiences listen to 
six repetitions of a recording of a two-minute, 
ineffective student speech, the 
physical audience movement 
nificantly 


amount of 
(restlessness) sig- 
increases. (3) Simultaneously, the 
amount of fluctuation between audiences, rela- 
tive to these increases in physical movement, 
increases significantly. (4) Length of line 
appears to be the most useful method for quan- 
tifying the movement meter tapes, with ampli- 
tude of line second best and frequency third. 
(5) Movement meter data are more stable 
for persons listening in groups than for per 
sons listening individually. (6) Clinical tests 
suggest that the inked lines on the movement 
meter tapes show characteristic shapes or pat- 
terns which are identifiable and which may be 
correlated with various conditions of audience 


attention. 


Abstracted by MuILton Dickens, University of 


Southern California. 


II. Public Address 


Croft, Albert Jefferson, “The Speaking Ca- 
reer of Henry George: A Study in Ideas 
and Persuasion,” Ph.D. Thesis, Northwest- 
ern University, 1952. 


Although born and reared in Philadelphia, 


Henry George reached intellectual maturity 


1868-1880 living on the Cali- 


fornia frontier. In 1880 he went to New York, 


between while 
published Progress and Poverty, and began his 
speaking career. He died there in 1897. During 
these years he wrote nine books, edited several 
newspapers, ran twice as Jabor’s candidate for 
mayor of New York, engaged in lecture tours 
States, 


of Britain, Australia, and the United 


and sponsored the Single Tax Movement. 
During his speaking career George delivered 
more than 760 addresses. (An appendix .to the 
thesis provides a _ chronological listing and 
description of these speech occasions.) Of these, 
about 170 speeches were delivered in Ireland, 
England, and Scotland 


during six speaking 


tours made between 1882 and 1890. About 7o 


speeches were delivered in Australia 
1890. Over 


United States. 


during 


500 speeches were given in the 
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This study of George’s speaking career was 
directed toward three specific purposes: (1) to 
provide a narrative account and an interpre- 
tation of George’s career as a public speaker; 
(2) to report and analyze the idea-content of 
his speeches; and (3) to report and analyze the 
rhetorical methods by which these ideas were 
projected in his speeches. 

The thesis is divided into three parts. Part 
I presents a brief account of George’s life up to 
the time his speaking career began together 
with a synopsis of the system of ideas expressed 
in his writings. Part If presents a narrative and 
analytic account of the five major phases of 
his speaking career. Part III presents an inte- 
grated view of George's ideas and persuasion. 


The terms “ideas” and “persuasion” are 
meant simply to indicate two aspects of the 
studied: the themselves. 


By “ideas” is meant the constellation of proposi- 


basic data speeches 


tions which assert the beliefs and actions George 


wished his audiences to accept. These ideas 


are presented in a hierarchy of propositions 
at three levels: (1) the basic propositions—the 
implicit and often 


George's speaking; (2) the overt assertions—the 


unexpressed premises of 


“working means of which 


George’s “message” was typically expressed; and 


propositions” by 


(g) the positions which George took on related 
contemporary problems, i.e., his social, political, 
and economic attitudes. George’s “persuasion”’ 
is examined as the means by which this con- 
stellation of propositions was formed into 
persuasive instruments, his speeches. 

Henry George stands alongside such native 
Ignatius Donnelly, 
Robert M. LaFollette, George Norris, Norman 


Thomas, and many others. 


American “radicals” as 
Ihe significance of 


George’s career is determined by the impact 


which this tradition of indigenous radicalism 


has had on American life. 
Abstracted by ALBert J. Crorr, Southern Illinois 
University. 


Foley, William Jay, “Public Speaking in the 
Political Career of James M. Curley,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
1952. 

[his thesis is a study of the political career, 
the speaking techniques, the personality, the 
style, and the campaign methods of James M. 
Curley: U.S. Representative, Boston Mayor, 
Massachusetts Governor, practical 
and controversial national figure. 


politician, 


[he formal instruction in speech form and 
delivery which was given to him on and off 
for an eight year period by Delbert M. Staley, 
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of the Staley College, Boston, Massachusetts, 
is mainly observable in vocal quality and use 


of voice. Curley’s training in speech was largely 
a matter of constant practice, observation of 
speeches and 
which could 


great speakers, study of great 


selection of the best from these 
be made his own. 

His speech style and delivery complement 
each other. Delivery is characterized by an easy, 
conversational manner, and a minimum of ges- 
than the forceful use of the head 


for emphasis. The 


tures other 
dramatic, for 
Curley is an actor playing a role. 


delivery is 


Ihe Curley 


sentences, tends to be florid, ornate and overly 


style, characterized by long 
literary on commemorative, emotional occasions, 
and sharp, trenchant, and witheringly sarcastic 
in campaign oratory. 

In selecting materials, he typically emplovs 
history to explain the background of his sub- 
ject, classical, Biblical and literary allusions to 
give his subject significance and color, statistics 
and figures for logical anecdotes for 
humor, quotations from people who are prestige 


proof, 


symbols, a championing of the underdog—‘“the 
little people,” the oppressed because of race, 
creed or color—for emotional and ethical proof. 

Curley’s method of speech preparation at the 
beginning of his career was to write out his 
speeches in longhand, memorize them, rehearse 
delivery, and change inflection and modulation 
until the speech suited him and seemed spon- 
taneous. At the height of his career his prepara- 
tion consisted of closing his eyes, framing the 
sentences in his mind, and committing them to 
memory, phrasing the beginning, body and end- 
ing as he thought it through. While memorizing 
he would visualize himself saying the speech, 
and memorize the pauses, the emphases, the 
emotional inflections he give at the 
spots. For that 
divided themselves into parts he would write 


would 


desired important speeches 


out not more than five or six cue lines. 

[here are two of Curley’s 
personality—the husband and father and the 
politician. The husband-father is kind, thought- 


ful, and considerate. The politician is ruthless, 


distinct facets 


unpredictable, perverse, possessing colossal nerve 
and egotism, always on the alert for “angles,” 
and living by the philosophy, “Everyone who 
is against me is no good.” 

Curley became a national figure in 1932 by 
crossing the country in a speaking tour to 
advance the candidacy of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
He made a motion picture short at Warner 
Brothers’ studio of a speech called, “The For- 


gotten Man.” Roosevelt ordered it shown before 
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his own arrival in every city on his cross-country 
tour. It has been estimated that 25 million peo- 
ple saw the film. 

Curley’s political career ended with the 1951 
mayoralty campaign at the age of 77. The 
reform country and the 
changing Boston social scene robbed him of his 
usual campaign issues. 


wave sweeping the 


There are three appendices to this thesis. 
Appendix A contains the texts of eight repre- 
sentative speeches with introductory notes. Ap- 
pendix B contains asummary of the accomplish- 
ments of the various Curley administrations 
Appendix C is a record album, “Mr. Boston,” 
edited by the writer and published by Speech 
Arts Studio, New York. The album consists of 
three 12-inch 78 rpm discs on which Mr. Curley 
has recorded six speeches which brought him 
public attention during his career. 


Abstracted by WILLIAM FOLFy. 


Gehring, Mary Louise, “A Historical Study 
of the Lectures and Sermons of Russell H. 
Conwell,” Ph.D. Thesis, Louisiana State 
University, 1952. 


Fore more than fifty years, Russell H. Conwell 
was a prominent American speaker, especially 
on the lecture platform and in the pulpit. The 
purpose of this dissertation is to make a rhetor- 
ical study of his lectures and sermons during 
those years. The procedure has been (1) to in- 
vestigate the factors of training and experience 
affecting Conwell as a speaker, including such 
aspects as his early environment and education, 
his adult career, his philosophy of speech and his 
techniques of preparation and delivery; (2) to 
discover the basic premises of his thinking, and 
his motives and purposes in speaking; (3) to 
analyze rhetorically various phases of his lec- 
tures and sermons such as the themes upon 
which he spoke, the forms of the speeches, 
the kinds of supporting material, and his style; 
and (4) on the basis of these considerations, to 
evaluate Conwell’s place in American oratory 
The major sources of material are (1) his 
lectures and sermons, published or in manu- 
script; (2) his other writings; (3) biographies, 
magazine articles, pamphlets, letters and othe 
material pertaining to his life and career; and 
(4) general historical 
in which he lived. 

During his professional career, Conwell ap- 
parently never wrote out a speech of any 
kind. Many topical outlines for his sermons 
and several for his lectures are extant; 


works treating the age 


how- 
ever, there is some question whether he used 
these notes during the actual course of a talk. 


Almost every report of Conwell’s lectures 
mentions his humor, which seems to have been 
presented largely through his 


mimicry and pantomime. 


techniques of 
He unquestionably 
had an voice and a 


expressive responsive 


body. 
To Russell public 
both an obligation and a 


Conwell, speaking was 
pleasure. He was 
the feeling that in his lectures 
and sermons he must contribute some “gospel 
truth” toward the 


motivated by 


“ever-persistent ‘call of 
God.’”"” He wanted to benefit the community 
in which he spoke, and he devoted the proceeds 
from his lectures to educate needy college stu 
dents. 

Considered as a unit, Conwell’s lectures and 


sermons have stimulation as_ their 


general 
purpose. Both discuss ways of achieving suc- 
cess and happiness and emphasize service to 
humanity. The sermons also stress man’s rela- 
tionship to God. The lecture and the sermons 
are similar in form. His most typical sermon 
type consisted of text with illustrations, while 
the lecture generally consisted of a title story 
or a statement of purpose plus examples. The 
destributive method of ordering points was 
characteristic of almost all his speaking. His 
favorite kind of supporting material was the 
illustration. Conwell’s strength lay in 
and _ pathetic 


ethical 
rather than logical proof. In 
general, his style was clear, vivid and impressive 
The lectures contain more direct address and 
humor than the sermons, while the latter 
employ heightened emotional language. 
Conwell’s material achievements, the honors 
he won, and the reports of his contemporaries 
indicate that he was a_ successful speaker in 
his own generation. However, he. is noteworthy 
among American orators not for the ideas he 
expressed nor for the technical excellence of 
his speeches, but for his abliity to communicate 
with his audience effectively and for his posi- 
tion as a spokesman for his generation. A 
rhetorical study of his lectures and sermons 
adds to the sum total of information on Amei 


ican public address. 
GEHRING. 


Abstracted by Mary Loultst 


Gormley, W. Paul, “A Critical Analysis and 
Evaluation of Ten Major Addresses De- 
livered Before Joint Sessions of Congress 
During the Period 1941-1951 by Means of 
General Semantics Criteria of Rhetorical 
Criticism,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Denver, 1952. 


The specific purposes of this study were: (1) 
to establish general semantics criteria for the 
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evaluation of oratory that may supplement 
existing criteria of rhetorical criticism; and (2) 
to apply the general semantics criteria to an 
analysis and evaluation of ten speeches delivered 
before joint sessions of Congress during the 
period 1941-1951. 

Che thesis has taken one speech, as delivered 
each of 
these speakers; Winston Churchill, Cordell Hull, 
Clement R. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Miguel Aleman, Harry 


S. Truman, Dean G. 


before joint sessions of Congress, by 


Attlee, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 


Acheson, Vincent Auriol, 
MacArthur, and 


analysis not only of the one speech but also of 


and Douglas attempted an 
the speaker's ability. 

In order to make the analysis the author 
(1) reviewed the major theories of rhetorical 
criticism, and (2) established a criteria of rhe- 
torical analysis and evaluation based on formu- 
lations of general semantics. It might be well to 
note that the ten speakers ranked in the order, 
insofar as this evaluation was concerned, as 
follows: (1) Atcheson, (2) Eisenhower, (3) Mac- 
Arthur, (4) Aleman, (5) Churchill, (6) Auriol, 
(7) Attlee, (8) Hull, (9) 
Roosevelt. 

After 


approach to the problem, the major conclusion 


Truman, and (10) 


applying the above two methods of 
was: a general semantics criteria for the evalua- 
tion of oratory is a highly effective and reliable 
standard that is superior to the ancient rhetorics 
in that semantics deals with the fact-territory 
rather than merely with the more peripheral 
symbolic aspects. 


Abstracted by JouHn R. SHaw, University of 


Denver. 


Linn, Edmund Holt, “The Rhetorical Theory 
and Practice of Harry Emerson Fosdick,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, State University of Iowa, 
1952. 


This study analyzes and evaluates the rhetor- 
ical theory and practice of Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick: 
language, 


speech training, invention, organization, 


delivery and Primary 


sources were his published works, unpublished 


effectiveness. 


sermons, and autobiography, letters, and _per- 
sonal interviews. 

Important factors in Fosdick’s speech training 
were: a democratic, religious, and well-adjusted 
home; a education based 


broad upon the 


classics; and numerous writing and speaking 
experiences. 

Fosdick analyzing his 
listeners and choosing one of their vital prob- 
lems as a sermon subject. According to him, 


while carefully planning and writing his sermon, 


began invention by 


he imagined his listeners’ responses to certain 
ideas. He said that the needs of the listeners 
should determine everything about preaching— 
subject, organization, language, delivery—except 
integrity of ideas. To him preaching should 


grow out of counseling, be counseling, and 


result in counseling. 

Fosdick stated that he gathered sermon mater- 
ials primarily by “filling himself’ with all of 
life. His messages show that he listened to 
perplexed individuals, music, and speeches; read 
chiefly religion, biography, poetry, science, his- 
tory, psychology; observed life, nature, and his 
own experiences; his experiences as a student, 
minister, counselor, teacher, author, and radio 
preacher provided his thought foundation and 
detailed sermon materials. 


As forms of support, his sermons featured 


skillful use of causal reasoning, concrete ex- 


amples, and brief, vivid analogies. Reason 
motives as 
personality enrichment and social service were 
frequent. At 


variety of supporting details may 


dominated but appeals to such 


times, Fosdick’s number and 
have sacri- 
ficed clarity to persuasiveness. 

To Fosdick, language expressed thoughts and 
feelings by choice and arrangement of words 
but it had inseparable connections with inven- 
tion, organization, and delivery. Clear thinking 
and word Clarity, 


fundamental 


mastery required writing. 


vividness, and forcefulness were 
qualities. Generally, these qualities characterized 
Fosdick’s sermons. He used concrete, vivid words; 
self-contained thought phrases; and short, di- 
verse sentences. His language was so varied and 
complete that it appeared more complex than 
than 


simple, ornamental plain, and 


than oral. Therefore, it may 


literary 
have been most 
effective with the well-educated. 

Fosdick maintained that delivery was import- 
ant because it clothed language with emotional 
power and the speaker's personality. Delivery 
should focus attention on ideas, not on the 
speaker. Speaking skill was not an end but a 
means for listeners’ 


changing personalities. 


Honesty, intelligence, and clairvoyance were 


essential personal qualities for the speaker. At 
the beginning of his ministry, Fosdick delivered 
his sermons from 


memory, later by the ex- 


tempore method, and finally by reading. If 


and conversational, he said that 
the reading method was best. Although limited 


direct, free 


somewhat by a voice which needed a more pleas- 
ant, conversational quality, and a greater vari- 
ety of pitch, Fosdick’s 
sincerity and enthusiasm, attractive appearance, 


rate, and loudness, 


expressive face, restrained and purposeful ges- 
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tures, and clear and incisive articulation, seem 
to have adequately communicated his thoughts 
and feelings. 

When evaluated by the standards of imme- 
diate effects, readability, technical excellence, 
prophetic insight, delayed response and long- 
range effects, Fosdick’s preaching apparently 
achieved a total response consistent with his 
responsible purpose and the good of an en- 
lightened society. In the highest sense, he ap- 
pears to have been an effective speaker. 
Abstracted by Epmunp Horr Linx, Andover 
Newton Theological School. 


Loughery, James Hugh, “The Rhetorical 
Theory of John Cardinal Newman,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Michigan, 1952. 

The purposes of this study are: 

1. To organize systematically Cardinal New- 
man’s theory of rhetoric, 

2. To relate Newman's rhetorical theory to 
the classical tradition by comparing and con- 
trasting it with the doctrines of Aristotle, Cicero, 
Quintilian, and St. Augustine, 

3. To determine the contributions made by 
Newman to the field of rhetorical theory. 


The study by its nature involves the investiga- 
tion and analysis of Newman's writings. New- 
man’s rhetorical theory is extracted from his 
works and is organized under the five tradi- 
tional categories of invention, arrangement, 
style, memory, and delivery. Each of these 
categories is concerned with the following con- 
siderations: 1) Newman’s theories on rhetoric 
as expressed in his lectures and writings; 2) 
comparison Newman’s theories and 
those prominent and important in rhetorical 
tradition and 3) statements indicative of New- 
man’s position relative to the classical tradition. 

The general conclusion is that Cardinal New- 


man’s works contain a complete theory of rhe- 


between 


toric and that his theory is in substantial agree- 
ment with the classical tradition as represented 
by Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, and St. Augus- 
tine. In all his definitions and divisions of the 
art of rhetoric, Newman represents essentially 
the classical rhetorical doctrines. He states that 
rhetoric is concerned with the probable and 
that its end is persuasion. Newman distinguishes 
rhetoric from logic, poetry, and grammar. He 
holds that while logic, poetry, and grammar 
have some points of contact, they should be 
distinguished from rhetoric according to the 
formal objects of these respective arts. Although 
Cardinal Newman discusses each of the five 
phases of rhetorical theory, his treatment of the 
emotions and delivery is more brief than the 



















































consideration given to these in the works of 
the classical writers. 

Newman’s theory adheres to the persuasion- 
conviction duality and to the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic interpretation of the indirect influ- 
ence of the feelings upon movement of the will. 
Newman signifies that the more rude and ordin- 
ary feelings are proper to rhetoric, and names 
anger, indignation, emulation, martial spirit, 
and love of independence as pertinent to rhe- 
toric. He firmly opposes the indiscriminate exci- 
tation of the emotions. 

Newman develops the element of preparation 
with special reference to the preacher. His 
treatment is more thorough and more extensive 
than that of all the representatives of the 
classical tradition except Quintilian. Newman 
States that not only general preparation of the 
speaker is necessary, but also special prepara- 
tion for each speech situation. 

Like Aristotle, Newman considers the speaker 
as the keystone of the actual rhetorical situation. 
He believes that the ethos of the speaker is the 
most powerful means of persuasion in delibera- 
tive oratory. He specifically mentions that the 
speaker persuades not only by what he says 
but by what he is. In naming the theological 
virtues of faith. and love the source of good 
character, Newman adds to the traditional 
concept of ethos. 
Abstracted by James H. Loucuery, Catholic 


University of America. 


McLaughlin, Ted John, “Modern Social Psy- 
chology and the Aristotelian Concept of 
Ethical Proof,” Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of Wisconsin, 1952. 

It is the viewpoint of the writer that ethical 
proof as a concept in rhetorical theory should 
have more than interest. The 
present survey, compilation, and evaluation of 


antiquarian 


social-psychological research data may be syn- 
thesized into certain tentative generalizations 
regarding the validity of the Aristotelian con- 
cept of ethos and implications for the instruc- 
tion and practice of personal persuasion: 

1. The Aristotelian insistence upon the indi- 
vidual as the cause of social behavior led to a 
misplaced emphasis upon the persuasive role of 
the speaker in the psychological manipulation 
of the audience. 

2. The Aristotelian consideration of ethos as 
a cluster of static personal characteristics failed 
to take cognizance of the symbolic interactional 
nature of the persuasive process. 

3. The Aristotelian denial of the function 
of antededent impressions in ethical proof is 
partially justified on two counts: 
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a. It indicates a recognition of the situational 
specificity of personal appeal. 

b. Popular evaluations of character in terms 
of reputation do not appear to be scientifically 
justified. 

j. The Aristotelian denial of the function of 
antecedent impressions in ethical proof is arti- 
ficial and untenable because prestige evaluations 
cannot be separated realistically from audience 
impressions during the speech. 

5. The Aristotelian doctrine that the indi- 
vidual exercises free choices in establishing 
and maintaining his personal proof indicated 
a lack of cognition of situational determinants 

6. Modern social psychology confirms the 
Aristotelian thesis that persuasion is an amoral 
process. 

7. The Aristotelian premise that the moral 
dimension of ethos depends exclusively upon 
manipulation by the orator of static or absolute 
virtues and moral values cannot be upheld: 
modern social psychology insists that the moral 
dimension of personality is a means to ethical 
persuasion only as it comports with 


norms of customary morality. 

8. Modern applauds the 
Aristotelian refusal to set forth general ethical 
propositions but denies that the burden of per- 


group 


social psychology 


suasive manifestations of “good” character rests 
exclusively with the speaker. 

confirms the 
importance of apparent knowledge 
coricerning the content of the speech as mani- 


g. Modern social psychology 


personal 


fested in a specific social context. 

elevate to 
Aristotelian emphasis 
upon good will toward the specific audience; 


10. Modern social psychologists 


crucial significance the 
provided, that the concept is divested of moral 
value-judgments and conceived as adaptation 
to the interests of a specific audience situation. 

11. The concept of ethical proof as a factor 
in persuasion has more significance and _ utility 
when conceived as the “personal meaning” of 
a speaker for an audience under given circum- 
stances. 

ig. The personal meaning of a speaker is 
not an individual property nor a cluster of 
static 
it is a function or process of a specific persua- 


physical and/or psychical traits; rather 


sive speaking situation. 

13. Lay or expert evaluations and predictions 
of the personality of a speaker based upon his 
traits, imputed purposes do not 
appear to have scientific validity or reliability. 


actions, or 


14. The speaker must be prepared for in- 
accurate audience appraisals of his personal 
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meaning based upon individual stereotypes of 
persuasive leadership, perceptions of the adapta- 
bility, prestige, role, and personal attributes 
of the speaker. 

15. The evidence suggests that any persuasive 
speaking situation demands that the speaker 
manifest both uniqueness and 
character with his audience. 


membership- 


16. Personal reputation derived from ante- 
cedent impressions of conduct is an aspect of 
personal meaning when it has applicability to 
the demands of the specific speech situation. 

17. Effective utilization of antecedent impres- 
sions rules out the personal apology and _ re- 
quires emphasis upon favorable aspects of per- 
sonal reputation. 

18. The moral dimension of a speaker's per- 
sonal meaning depends upon his deliberate or 
unconscious adaptation to audience standards 
of customary morality rather than adherence 
to the static ethical 
“truth.” 

19. Inadvertent 


absolutes of “right” o1 


over-persuasion — negative 
personal meaning—may result from ego-centri- 
city to the exclusion of the emphatic factor of 
membership-character. 

Abstracted by 
Wisconsin. 


T. J. McLAucuuin, University of 


Miller, N. Edd, “The Effect of Group Size 
on Decision-Making Discussions,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Michigan, 1952. 


This is an experimental study of the rela- 
tionship between size of the group and certain 
group process and group outcome variables in 
decision-making discussions. 

It was hypothesized that the larger a group 
became: 1) the fewer opportunities there would 
be for individuals to talk; 2) the more frus- 
trated members would feel about participation; 
3) the more unequal would be the spread of 
participation; 4) the greater would be the 
formation of cliques; 5) the less would be the 
perception of unity of the group; 6) the less 
would be the feeling of belonging to the group; 
7) the less would be the perception of the 
group as an aid in problem solving; 8) the less 
would be the feeling of acceptance by other 
members of the group; g) the fewer would be 
the number of decisions reached by the group; 
10) the better would be the quality of the 
decisions reached; 11) the less would be the 


satisfaction with the meeting as a group imeet- 
ing; 12) the less would be the satisfaction with 
decisions reached by the group. 

Subjects were 184 male college students en- 


rolled in courses at the 


beginning speech 
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University of Michigan. Subjects were placed 
in groups ranging in size from three member 
groups to twenty member groups. Each group 
discussed the same problem, analytical in 
nature, which involved the making of many 
decisions. Pearson Product Moment Correlations 
were run between size and the variables implicit 
in the hypotheses. 

Results indicate that there is a high negative 
correlation between size and opportunities to 
talk in a discussion and between size and group 
cohesiveness (group unity, belonging to the 
group, group acceptance, group helpfulness). 
There is a high positive correlation between size 
and the number of cliques. Intercorrelations 
among the variables indicate that this kind of 
phenomenon operates when size of the group is 
manipulated: size is one factor affecting frustra- 
ton about participation and through the opera- 
tion of certain intermediate variables (cohesive- 
ness, number of cliques) it has an effect on 
member attitudes toward outcomes, although 
there is no direct relationship between size 
and these attitudinal outcomes. Size, within 
the limits of the groups studied, apparently in 
no way affects objective measures of group 
decisions 
decisions). 


(number of decisions, quality of 
Abstracted by N. Epp MiuLier, University of 
Michigan. 


O’Brien, Harold J., “A Comprehensive Study 
of the Oratory of David Wilmot,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, Pennsylvania State College, 1952. 


David Wilmot, now an almost forgotten figure 
even in the scenes of his triumph, gave his 
name and speechmaking for years to the 
Proviso which was to serve as a_ persistent 
rallying issue for the anti-slave forces. So active 
was he in the organization and promotion of 
the new Republican party in his own state that, 
had the time been the present, he would prob- 
ably have won the title, “Mr. Republican of 
Pennsylvania.” Even more colorful, if a_ trifle 
perfervid, was the name bestowed upon him 
by Philadelphia Republicans in 1856, “the Lion 
of the North.” 

That recognition of his importance extended 
far beyond Pennsylvania’s boundaries is attested 
by his signing the call for the first national 
Republican conference, Pittsburgh, 1856; by 
his reading the party platform at the Repub- 
lican Convention of 1856; by his selection as 
delegate at large from Pennsylvania to the 
second Republican Convention, Chicago, 1860; 
and by his being made temporary chairman of 
that Convention. 


Since the Wilmot manuscripts have been 
lost, and but one full-length biography of this 
orator exists, importance has been placed on 
the comprehensive aspect of the study, on the 
assemblage of a substantial corpus of material 
on Wilmot the man, the orator, and the states- 
man. The basic approach is the aialysis of the 
inter-relationship of the speaker, the subject, 
and the audience. Wilmot’s legislative, cam- 
paign, judicial, and occasional speaking com 
prise the main divisions of the study. 

A calendar of all of Wilmot’s speeches dis- 
covered, largely gathered from primary sources, 
is submitted. This calendar documents 118 
speech appearances, twenty-three Congressional, 
eighty-one campaign, two judicial, and twelve 
occasional. Eight speeches are here cited with 
textual sources for the first time. Five speech 
appearances are here noted for the first time. 

Apparently profiting from early lessons unde: 
or influenced by Salem Town, author with 
Nelson M. Holbrook of a series of rhetorical 
Enoch Walker's 
from participation in the debates of the To- 
wanda _ Fenestella, 


readers, from library, and 
Wilmot developed into a 
powerful and effective speaker. His strength 
did not reside in embellishment, nor did he 
favor the polish of a memorized delivery. 
Rather, he was known for his keen analytical 
insight and for a spontaneous, forthright ex- 
temporaneous presentation. Orthodox organiza- 
tion was not his forte, but audience adaptation 
was a strong point. He is credited with posses- 
sion of a melodious voice. 

External evidence of the effectiveness of Wil- 
mot’s speaking may be found in the number 
and geographic scope of the newspaper notices 
of his Proviso speaking; in the fact that he lost 
but one political campaign, that of 1857 for 
the governorship, and even here is credited with 
paving the way for the Republican victory of 
1860; in his almost single-handed defeat of the 
faction striving to have his Judicial District 
abolished, the Joint Judiciary Committee of the 
State Legislature finding in his favor following 
his plea; and in his popularity as an occasional 
orator. 

Abstracted by JoserpH F. O’Brien,. Pennsylvania 
State College. 


III. Interpretative Reading 


Burns, Kenneth, “A Survey of the Contem- 
porary Outlook Relative to the Basic 
Aspects of Oral Interpretation, as it is 
Evidenced in Selected Writings in the 
Field, 1915-1950,” Ph.D. Thesis, North- 
western University, 1952. 
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The basic aspects which were investigated 
include: definition, aims and values, methods 
of preparation, and methods of delivery. The 
study found its initial impetus in the fact that 
leaders in the field have expressed concern over 
the confusion which they felt existed concern- 
ing the various phases of the subject. It was 
therefore the primary aim of the study to 
discover the points at which the several writers 
agree or fail to agree, rather than to evaluate 
the ideas they expound. The statements which 
follow epitomize the facts which were dis- 
covered. 

There is consistent agreement among those 
persons who define oral interpretation that it 
shall be considered an art. Modifying terms 
such as fine, applied, useful, creative, and re- 
creative are often added to the general classify- 
ing term. There is further agreement that one 
becomes an artist-interpreter by gaining the 
proper impressions of a piece of literature 
and then giving it a satisfactory expression, 
and that such a process involves long and 
careful analysis and study. 


The composite list of the aims and values 
of an oral reading course is long. The goal 
of literary appreciation is mentioned more 
often than any other, while “life values,”’ stated 
in rather abstract terms also receive a great 
deal of attention. Of all of the areas investi- 
gated, that of aims and values appears to have 


the widest diversity of opinion. 


It is manifest that the writers surveyed would, 
as a whole, go further than a simple “think-the- 
thought” philosophy when discussing prepara- 
tion of material to be read orally. Concrete 
suggestions which will aid the student in his 
study are presented, but no completely rigid 
followed by all 


procedure which must be 


readers for all selections has evolved. 

Spontaneous action and free bodily move- 
ment are the generally accepted theories of our 
contemporary writers concerning the reader's 
physical response to literature. Covert rather 
than overt action in delivery seems to be the 
desired practice. Bodily action appears to have 
a less important position in the thinking of 
the writers surveyed than it did in the writings 
of earlier periods. 

Ihe vocal aspects of expression take preced- 
ence over the physical aspects in their relative 
importance to the oral reader. Pitch, rate, 
loudness, and quality, or terms equivalent to 
these, are the headings .under which most 
writers discuss the reader’s oral response to 
literature. The absence of fixed rules is 
notable. 


No startlingly new philosophy has made its 
appearance during the period under investi- 
gation. It might rather be said that the 
years between 1915 and 1950 have been spent 
in consolidating that which had_ evolved 
earlier, adapting it to present day needs and to 
currently 


acceptable psychological and edu- 


cational theories. That the viewpoint of the 
contemporary writers is eclectic appears com- 
pletely obvious. This eclecticism is one which 
blends the precepts of the natural and mechani- 
cal schools with a rather uneven trend in favor 
of the natural. The notion that proper im- 
pression is more important to the oral reader 
than detailed rules for expression is prepond- 
erant in the thinking of today’s writers on this 
subject. Although the terminology which is 
used to discuss technique is basically that of 
the mechanical school, it has been simplified by 
omitting most of the extensive subdivisions 
present in earlier texts. That which has been 
retained appears to be a solid skeleton on 
which can be built an acceptable method for 
producing good oral readers. 


It must be finally concluded that the degree 
of agreement concerning the basic principles 
of oral interpretation is far greater than the 
degree of disagreement. It is on the minor 
details of 


technique and terminology that 


present-day authorities tend most often to 
evidence a lack of agreement, and not on 
fundamental philosophy or over-all methodol- 
ogy. 

Abstracted by 


Illinois 


KENNETH Burns, University of 


Compere, Moiree Scott, “Studies in the 
Teaching of Poetry,” Ed.D. Thesis, Michi- 
gan State College, 1952. 


The purpose of this study was (1) to de- 
termine the attitudes of college freshmen to- 
ward their experiences with poetry, and (2) to 
evaluate the theories obtained from the con- 
sensus of agreement among them in the light 
of expert opinion. The thesis of this study is 
that if the alleged general unpopularity of 
poetry is a fact, teachers should know the 
factors which cause such a situation. 


The subjects of the study were 2500 freshmen 
in the Written and Spoken English Depart- 
ment of Michigan State College. A _ Poetry- 
Attitudes-Inventory covering four aspects of 
poetry experience was constructed and admini- 
stered to two sample groups of these freshmen. 
The Inventory attempted to ascertain attitudes 
toward (1) general contacts with poetry such as 
those caused by home environment, access to 
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books, opinions of friends, etc., (2) textual mate- 
rial or the poetry studied in them, (3) tech- 
niques or teaching methods, and (4) teachers. 
To this method of ascertaining student opinion 
was added that of personal interview. Inter- 
views were held with members of three groups 
of students: (1) eighteen selected from those 
answering the Inventory, (2) eleven in an 
elective Oral Interpretation of Poetry class, 
and (g) nineteen in a beginning class in Oral 
Interpretation. 

There was discovered an obvious traditional 
pattern in materials, methods, and _ teachers. 
Texts are largely what they have always been, 
containing the usual classics on which teachers 
insist, seemingly because of values believed to 
be inherent in them. Adults select classics 
which students “ought” to know apparently 
without regard to the students’ emotional 
maturity, interests, or ability to comprehend. 
Relatively little modern poetry is ‘included in 
books for study although students indicate 
their liking for the small amount they know. 
So little poetry is taught in schools that most 
students remember almost no poems. Students 
require flexibility of plan and extensive read- 
ing in poetry materials which must be made 
available for them in great variety and in 
easily accessible spots. Teachers must start 
where students are, accepting, if mecessarv, 
inferior verse until students want better. For 
any success in teaching poetry a_ definite 
change in materials is indicated. 

Other factors discovered were: Methods will 
depend on goals. A poor teacher can ruin any 
method, and a good teacher enhances any 
method. The oral reading method is very 
important. Memorization is the most disliked 
of all techniques, and the most universal. 
Poetry cannot be learned, according to the 
witnesses in this study, without the proper 
guidance. Students claim they do not like 
poetry because they do not understand it, and 
a great majority claim that few teachers use 
effective methods. One fact is very evident: 
there must be a change in methods if students 
are to like poetry. 

The data show that teachers largely teach 
as they were taught. The evidence points out 
that they teach poetry if they like it or have 
to; they frequently leave it entirely out 
of the curriculum. Students feel that poetry 
teachers must not only have the abilities and 
characteristics of other good teachers, but must 
have something over and above these. They 
do not care if the teacher is young or old, 
man or woman, if he or she is, young in spirit, 
cooperative, interested, sympathetic, and will 
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consult students as to what they like. Teachers 
must consider students’ opinions, consistently 
allowing them to express their feelings in re- 
gard to the poetry studied. Even those who 
thoroughly dislike poetry, and particularly the 
classics, feel that educated people should know 
something. about poetry, that if students could 
understand why classics are important they 
would be willing to try to read them, and that 
if pleasant methods of understanding were 
provided, a great many students might learn 
to read poetry with pleasure. 

Abstracted by Moree ComPrrr, Michigan State 
College 


Goldstein, Bernard Jon, “The Comprehen- 
sion of Poetry from Recordings,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, Columbia University, 1952. 

The purpose of the study was to measure the 
comprehension of poetry under various condi- 
tions of presentation. Free responses of 200 
college women to questions on the comprehen- 
sion of poems were examined to determine, A) 
whether poems were better understood when 
they were orally interpreted by 1) their authors 
or 2) by other readers skilled in the oral in- 
terpretation of literature and B) whether poems 
were better understood 1) when they were 
heard while respondents looked at the texts 
of the poems or 2) when they were heard in 
the absence of the texts of the poems. Other 
aspects of the problem were also considered: 
the relationship between the respondents’ com- 
prehension of the poems and A) certain social 
attitudes of the respondents; B) the age of the 
respondents; C) the _ professional interest 
choices of the respondents; and D) the read- 
ability indices of the poems as determined by 
the Lorge Formula for Estimating the Grade 
Placement of Reading Materials. 

A preliminary investigation was undertaken 
to ascertain which recordings of poems read 
by their authors in the Contemporary Poets 
Series were most readily understood by the 
students. As a result of this investigation, 
four recordings of poems read by their authors 
were chosen for use in the experiment. These 
were: The Fog by Robert P. Tristram Coffin; 
Dover Beach ...a note to that poem by Achi- 
bald MacLeish; #33 by E. E. Cummings; and 
Law Like Love by W. H. Auden. These four 
poems were then transcribed on phonograph 
records by three readers believed to be skilled 
in the oral interpretation of literature. Their 
skill was validated by ‘four expert critics of 
oral interpretation. A _ test, which permitted 
free responses by the students to questions on 
the comprehension of sense and feeling in the 
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poems, was constructed and administered to the 
experimental group. Forty-seven randomly 
selected responses to each poem were ranked 
by five judges skilled in literary criticism. Their 
rankings were correlated and the coefficients of 
correlation demonstrated that the sum of their 
judgments justified the construction of a rank 
order scale for each poem. The scales fo 
each poem were constructed by translating the 
mean rankings of the five judges into scale 
values on a linear scale of ten points. The 
writer then ranked the 200 responses to each 
poem, assigning to it the scale value of the 
response it most closely approximated. The 
reliability of the writer's ranking was validated 
by the judgments of three other individuals. 
In order to determine whether given social 
attitudes had an effect upon the comprehension 
of the poems, four scales in the series, The 
Measurement of Social Attitude were selected 
because of their relationship to social phenom- 
ena embodied in the content of the four test 
poems. The scales were administered to the 
experimental group. 

Analysis of the data gathered in the course 
of the experiment disclosed the following find- 
ings. The comprehension of the poems in the 
experiment was not dependent upon the oral 
interpretations of the poems by their authors 
or by other individuals skilled in the oral in- 
terpretation of literature. The comprehension 
of the poems was greater when respondents 
listened to the poems while they looked at the 
texts of the poems than when _ respondents 
heard them in the absence of the texts of the 
poems. It was also found that the comprehen- 
sion of the poems was dependent upon their 
difficulty, as determined by their readability 
indices. 

Several implications may be drawn from the 
findings of the study. Teachers of poetry 
should receive training in effective oral inter- 
pretation of literature. Recordings of poetry 
should be subjected to critical analysis to deter- 
mine their effectiveness in communicating the 
sense and feeling of the poems when they are 
used as materials for study and reference in 
English and Speech classes. Poetry should be 
presented to students orally, accompanied by 
the visual presentation of the texts of the 
poems. The findings of the study demonstrate 
that this method of presentation results in 
superior comprehension. Finally, study should 
be made of students’ ability to attend and 
listen to poetry with the view to increasing 
their comprehension of it. 

Abstracted by BERNARD JON GoLpsTEIN, Uni- 
versity of Washington 


IV. Radio and Television 


Battin, Tom C., “The Use of the Diary and 
Survey Method Involving the Question- 
naire-Interview Technique to Determine 
the Impart of Television on School Chil- 
dren in Regard to Viewing Habits and 
Formal and Informal Education,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Michigan, 1952. 

This study concerns itself with the develop- 
ment of a technique for measurement by which 
it might be possible to determine the role and 
importance of television in the lives of school 
children; to determine its impact on viewing 
habits and education, either formal or informal, 
and to examine the ways in which it may pos- 
sibly be used constructively in the field of 
education. 


To get a valid sample, all public and pa- 
rochial schools in the city of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, were contacted. A close check was made on 
children in grades 1 through 12 and those who 
had had television for 6 months or longer were 
given a 7-day diary in which to record all their 
televiewing for one week, Monday, November 
igth, through Sunday, to November goth, 1950. 

The personal interview technique was used 
as a follow-up with all students, in grades 4 
through 12, who had returned the diaries. These 
interviews required 5 weeks to complete, from 
January 8th to February gth, 1951, and informa- 
tion was compiled relative to the impact of 
television on: subject matter studied, extra- 
curricular activities, reading habits, recreational 
habits, and program popularity. 


The findings indicate: 

1. 5703 students enrolled in the 15 public 
and parochial schools. 

2. 33 per cent have TV sets, and of this 
number, 59 per cent have had them for 6 
months or longer. 

3. 76.5 per cent returned the completed 
diaries. 

4. The weekly televiewing average is 1814 
hours in grades 1 through 6 and 21 hours in 
grades 7 through 12. 

5. In all grades children set up well-defined 
time patterns of televiewing. 

6. Children have fairly well-balanced diet in 
their TV program preferences. 

7. Children indicated how TV programs have 
helped them in specific subjects. 

8. High school boys and girls reveal tele- 
viewing does not interfere with week-end dates, 
dances, movies, parties, etc. 

g. Reading is stimulated by TV program 
content. 
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10. The majority of children observe a regu- 
lar mealtime and bedtime hour. 

11. Children do want variety of content in 
their books, movies, radio and television pro- 
grams. 

12. Length of set ownership is one of the 
most salient factors in determining televiewing 
habits of children. 

1g. At least 1 per cent of the children tele- 
viewed 207 of the available 385 programs tele- 
cast. 

14. Television has taught children worth- 
while activities. 

15. Children want more educational pro- 
grams if they are well-written, adequately pro- 
duced, and skillfully enacted. 

16. go per cent viewed with other persons 
present. 

17. Televiewing does not replace activities 
within the home or outside the home. 

The general conclusion is that children, after 
having TV sets for 6 months or longer, form 
definite time patterns of televiewing, as well 
as, definite habits of program selection. They 
do not let televiewing interfere with their 
formal and informal education. 

Abstracted by Tom C. 
Florida 


BATTIN, University of 


Gooder, Glenn Gordon, “An Experimental 
Study of the Influence of Varying Lengths 
of Commercials and Varying Audience 
Sizes on Effectiveness of Television Com- 
mercials,” Ph.D. Dissertation, University 
of Southern California, 1952. 


This was a study of the factor of length of 
television commercials as it affects audience 
retention of sales message and attitude toward 
the product. A television situation was created 
in which different audiences composed of sum- 
mer session college students at Pepperdine Col- 
lege in the summer of 1951 viewed a television 
show into which were spliced commercials of 
varying lengths. The reactions of the subjects 
were then measured by a retention test and an 
attitude test. The scores for each group were 
summed, and the mean reaction of each group 
was compared with that of each of the other 
groups. The significance of these differences 
was estimated with t-ratios. 

Findings relative to problem one. From the 
standpoint of retention: (1) the 114-minute 
commercial was very significantly more effective 
than the 30-second commercial, (2) the 3-minute 
commercial was only insignificantly more effect- 
ive than the go-second commercial, and (3) the 
114-minute commercial was only insignificantly 
more effective than the 3-minute commercial. 


From the standpoint of attitude, as measured 
by the total attitude test: (1) the audience 
attitude toward the 114-minute commercial was 
only insignificantly more favorable than toward 
the 3-minute or 3o-second commercials, and (2) 
the audience attitude toward the go-second com- 
mercial was only insignificantly more favorable 
than toward the 3-minute commercial. 

From the standpoint of attitude, as measured 
by individual attitude test items: (1) the re- 
sponse to three of the individual test items 
revealed an audience attitude toward the 40- 
second commercial very significantly more favor- 
the response to three of the individual test 
items revealed an audience attitude toward the 


able than toward the 3-minute commercial, (2) 


go-second commercial significantly more favor- 
able than toward the 3-minute commercial, (3) 
the response to one of the individua! items 
revealed an audience attitude toward the 11%- 
minute commercial very significantly more 
favorable than toward the g-minute commercial, 
and (4) the response to one of the individual 
test items revealed an audience attitude toward 
the 114-minute commercial very significantly 
more favorable than toward the 3o0-second com- 
mercial. 

Findings relative to problem two. (1) The 
large audience situation was only insignificantly 
more effective than the small audience situation 
in influencing retention of sales message. (2) As 
measured by the total attitude test, the small 
audience attitude reaction was only insignifi- 
cantly more favorable than the large audience 
reaction. (3) As revealed by the response to 
the statement “This was an example of adver- 
tising excesses,” the audience attitude was very 
significantly more favorable to the small audi- 
ence situation than to the large audience situ- 
ation. 

Ihe over-all implication of the study was that 
listeners had more favorable attitudes toward 
the shorter commercials and probably would 
therefore be less likely to turn the dial to 
another station. However, were the advertiser 
able to hold the subjects to his program, he 
would probably be assured that the subject 
would retain the essential facts of his commer- 
cial message almost regardless of its length. 
Abstracted by MILTON Dickens, University of 
Southern California 


V. Theatre 


Allison, James D., “A Study of Some Con- 
cepts of Social Justice in the Published 
Plays of Elmer Rice,” Ph.D. Thesis, The 
University of Denver, 1952. 
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Elmer Rice presented his first play in 1914 
and his most recent in 1951. His interest in 
the problems of the individual in society 
demonstrated by his plays as well as his public 
and private activities has earned for him con- 
siderable respect. Nevertheless, throughout his 
career this playwright has been a storm center 
of critical snap judgments and extreme state- 
ments. Elmer Rice’s use of certain social prob- 
lems in his plays and his concepts of social 
justice as exemplified by the plays are the 
concern of this analytical study. 


In investigating this problem a survey of the 
social problems which have been considered bv 
the playwright was made. A check list was 
prepared by combining a list of social institu- 
tions as indicated by Professor Wayland F. 
Vaughn in his text, Social Psychology, and by 
Anita Block in The Changing World of Plays 
and the Theatre. A _ revised check list was 
evolved to contain the actual content of Rice’s 
plays. Indicated in chart form was the distri- 
bution of incidents involving the following 
problems: (Industry) right to work, working 
conditions, business ethics, distribution of 
wealth; (Family) marital relations, other rela- 
tions, child rearing; (Community) charity, edu- 
cation, prejudice, crime; (Country) freedom, 
responsibility, government ethics, war, types of 
government. A list of functional definitions of 
the terms was incorporated into the study. 


Plays were taken in the order of production; 
situations, statements, and plot conflicts were 
studied in relation to social justice and recorded. 


As indicated by his twenty-eight published 
plays, Elmer Rice expressed the attitude that 
the right to work is a natural corollary of 
the ability and willingness of the worker, that 
charity should be administered without inter- 
fering with the rights and dignities of the 
recipient, that cooperation is preferable to 
competition; and that assignment to produc- 
tion of a value equal to the social value of 
a product is not possible. His attitude toward 
marriage changed from a conventional one to 
a sociological pragmatism. Direct relations in 
time can be traced between Elmer Rice’s plays 
and the nineteenth amendment, The National 
Labor Relations Act, The Social Security Act, 
and child labor and income tax legislation. The 
one battle Rice fought most continuously was 
against censorship, both in his plays and in his 
private life. 


The appendices of the study contain a list 
of the produced plays, the check charts, produc- 
tion data on the plays, and copies of six 


letters from Elmer Rice to the author of the 
study. 


Abstracted by JANET Boe, The University of 
Denver 


Dewey, Walter Safford, “The Use of Visual 
Aids in the Teaching of Stage Lighting,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, State University of Iowa, 
1952. 


To find a means of increasing the teaching 
effectiveness in an undergraduate course in 
stage lighting, demonstrational devices were 
designed, to complement four one hour class- 
room lectures, each on a different sub-topic of 
optics. The sub-topics, refraction, reflection, 
light and shadow, and light and color, were 
chosen because of their fundamental import- 
ance in the course and because of the difficulty 
of student comprehension of facts in each of 
the sub-topics. After an examination of printed 
records of visual aids used in dramatic art 
and other associated fields, these devices and 
accessories, a black surfaced platform with a 
small volume light source, lens and reflector 
sections, a white cloth screen, a color demon- 
stration board, a_ spectrophotelometer, and 
others were built or assembled, with economy, 
flexibility in use, portability, simplicity, and 
ruggedness in mind. 

Four lectures were composed, into which 
were inserted notes on the specific used for 
each of the devices and accessories. With the 
outline for each lecture was a list of item 
topics from which a ten question, multiple 
choice test could be constructed. 

The test questions were written, tried on two 
previous classes in stage lighting, revised, and 


then assembled into four separate tests. The 


eight students registered in the course in the 
Spring of 1951, were separated into two groups 
of four. As each sub-topic was encountered, a 
lecture employing the aids devices was pre- 
sented to one section and the lecture without 
the devices was presented to the other section. 
Following the two separately presented lectures, 
the pertinent test was given to the entire ‘class 
on the next class day. Both the sections of the 
class and the days of aids presentation were 
alternated to lessen the effect of students’ 
individual differences and the differences of 
time between lecture and test for the two 
groups. 

Within the limits stated, the conclusions are: 
1. That there was no significant difference 
between the aids-taught sections and the other 
section; 2. That test questions on _ practical 
situations were much more difficult to answer 
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correctly; and g. That four distinct contents 
needed more emphasis in lectures and improve- 
ments in the devices to demonstrate facts 
within those contents. 


\bstracted by WALTER SAFFORD DEWEY 


Douty, John Templeton, “Scenic Styles in 
the Modern American Theatre,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Denver, 1952. 


Since lack of a well-defined classification of 
scenic styles of the modern American theatre 
impedes discussion of scenic design, this thesis 
proposes a classification and definition of those 
styles currently significant, with a view to 
providing an adequate creative and critical 
vocabulary. Existing classifications are analyzed 
and correlated and the backgrounds of modern 
scenic design as related to modern movements 
in the graphic arts, music and literature are 
considered. 

Five scenic styles are classified and defined on 
the basis of function: realism, as an attempt 
to create an illusion of actuality; sugggestivism, 
as an attempt to create an atmosphere not 
necessarily illusionistic; expressionism, as an 
attempt to express the intellectual or emotional 
bias of a play; theatricalism, as an attempt to 
exploit the theatre medium; and formalism, 
as an attempt to provide a more or less neutral 
‘ackground for the action of the play. 

rhrough a study of the reports of theatre 
critics, set designers, and theatre historians, 
the author considers the derivation of each 
stvle, its development from its approximate 
first appearance on the American stage to its 
most recent appearance as a pure form, and 
notes variations and combinations of styles and 
the trend of recent years towards eclecticism. 
On the basis of an analysis of the 1951-1952 
season in New York, he concludes that realism, 
influenced by all the other styles, is dominant 
in the American commercial theatre and that, 
while modified forms of suggestivism and form- 
alism are still useful though theatricalism and 
expressionism as pure forms have not been 
used in the most recent seasons, all five styles 
remain significant on the contemporary stage 
in themselves and as elements of the growing 
eclecticism. 

Abstracted by MArypre A. WuHeat, University of 
Denver 


Edyvean, Alfred Rowe, “A Critical Appraisal 
of American Dramas (1935-1949) in the 
Light of the Christian View of Man,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern University, 
1952. 


The thesis attempts to examine some of the 
recognized best drama of recent years (1935- 
1949) for its analysis of man’s predicament, and 
to compare that analysis with the Christian 
point of view. It includes 1) a discussion of 
the Christian view of man, 2) a consideration 
of the relationship of drama to the Christian 
view of man, 3) analyses of twelve plays, and 
}) the writer’s findings and conclusions. The 
plays which are analyzed include Winterset, 
by Maxwell Anderson; Johnny Johnson, by Paul 
Green; Of Mice and Men, by John Sceinbeck, 
Our Town, by William Saroyan; Watch on the 
Rhine, by Lillian Hellman; There Shall Be No 
Night, by Robert Sherwood; The Patriots, by 
Sidney Kingsley; Home of the Brave, by Arthur 
Laurents; The Iceman Cometh, by Eugene 
O'Neill; A Streetcar Named Desire, by Ten- 
nessee Williams; and Death of a Salesman, by 
Arthur Miller. 


In the analyses of the plays, the following 
questions serve as a guide: 1) What are the 
universal qualities of the play? 2) What is the 
human predicament as presented in the drama? 
3) What is the basic idea of man in the drama? 
1) Is there.a factor other than man in the 
drama; is a God concept utilized? 5) What is 
the Christian view of man with regard to the 
drama’s situation? 


Ihe dissertation acknowledges the fact that 
the modern playwright has written ably at 
times concerning one or all of the three aspects 
of man’s nature (his limitations, his trans- 
cendence, and his freedom) as they are recog- 
nized by the Christian. In spite of the drama- 
tist’s recognition of these aspects of man’s 
nature, however, the basic difference between 
the modern playwright and the Christian 
dramatist is that the Christian regards the 
inherent relationship which exists between 
God and man as fundamental, and believes that 
man’s nature is best described and understood 
in terms of that basic relationship. The modern 
playwright, in concerning himself with the 
current problems of society rather than with 
the universal problems of the nature of man, 
has ignored for the most part a God concept 
in his work, and has reflected the evidences of 
man’s struggle with himself. 

Three of these evidences which appear re- 
peatedly in the dramas are man’s guilt, loneli- 
ness, and insecurity; all three are evidences of 
man’s need for forgiveness, companionship, and 
security. 

The thesis concludes with a discussion of 
Christian tragedy and with a rebuttal of the 
literary and theological arguments which have 
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been offered against it in the past. It is the 
writer's belief that a merger of Christian think- 
ing and dramatic tragedy would bring about 
both greater drama and a deeper understanding 
of the Christian faith through the use of such 
drama. 


Abstracted by ALFRED ROWE EDYVEAN 


Goodman, Henry, “The Plays of William 
Butler Yeats as Myth and Ritual,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1952. 
The purpose of this thesis is to explore the 

drama as a form of myth and ritual, or belief 

and worship, and to use the plays of William 

Butler Yeats as an extended example of modern 

drama performing a traditionally religious func- 

tion. The most considerable attempt in our time 
to revive the poetic drama is linked in Yeats’s 
work with an attempt to return to the religious 
roots of the drama. Yeats finds a limited audi- 
ence for poetic drama because traditional beliefs 
and conventional forms in the drama no longer 
move more than a limited number of people. 

Ihe thesis approaches the problem in two 
parts. Part one defines myth and ritual with 
respect to their reduced status in the modern 
world, their relationship to poetry and drama, 
their. persistence as the organizing forces in 
men’s belief and action, their archetypes, and 
their occurence in specific examples of great 
and traditional poetic drama. This portion of 
the thesis defines Yeats’s heritage, the fragment- 
ary traditions that were available to his creative 
efforts. Part two deals with Yeats’s esoteric doc- 
trines and with the elements of his personal 
and political mythology which together make 
up the Yeatsian myth. This part concludes 
with a detailed examination of Yeats’s plays 
as specific dramatizations of his own myth and 
of ancient myth and ritual. 


In ancient drama the poet’s world was con- 
tinuous with a divine world. Poetic statements 
were as much a record of supernatural as of 
natural experience. A poet's audience shared his 
assertions about this world and the next. Myth 
was the body of belief by which the poet could 
unify his perceptions; ritual was the scheme by 
which he could dramatize his perceptions. The 
ancient poet celebrated in his plays the commu- 
nity’s concern with seasonal renewal. His plays 
often expressed these concerns by depicting 
heroic quests, sacred combats, and sacred mar- 
riages. 

In the modern world Yeats finds these 
traditional beliefs crumbled. In place of the 
old myths Yeats finds science and politics to be 
the organizing forces in men’s lives. He has no 


large audience to share his poetic beliefs in the 
supernatural. Yeats, nevertheless, formulates 
a myth of his own: a belief in esoteric doctrines 
of personality, history, and immortality; a 
belief in the legendary and the contemporary 
heroes of Ireland as symbols of cultural unity; a 
belief in the high value of the aristocracy 
and the peasantry; a belief in magic; and a 
belief in the transcendental value of poetry 
and the poetic man. These beliefs, difficult as 
they are in the modern world, make up a 
complex and useful metaphorical system for 
his poetry and plays. 

Yeats’s early plays, such as The Countess 
Cathleen, are closer in form to familiar Euro- 
pean plays than are his later works. The myths 
are presented as conflicts of characters and 
moral issues. The later plays, however, present 
the myths more schematically, as rituals involv- 
ing dance and song. These plays are formal 
and spare and are designed for small, devoted 
audiences. 

Hoping to create an “unpopular theatre” and 
a unified audience by limiting the size of the 
latter as with a “secret society,’ Yeats attempts 
a highly conventionalized form of drama _ in- 
spired by the Japanese Noh. He develops plays, 
such as Calvary, Purgatory, and A Full Moon 
in March, which are almost forms of worship. 
Thus Yeats demonstrates that in a world in 
which transcendental beliefs are crumbled, myth 
and ritual can be experienced by limited num- 
bers as poetical and theatrical experience. 
Abstracted by D. W. THompson, University of 
Minnesota 


Kendall, Robert Everett, Three Plays by 
Eduardo De Filippo—A Translation. Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Denver, 1952. 


The writer of this thesis has translated three 
plays by the contemporary Italian playwright, 
Eduardo De Filippo: Lies With Long Legs, The 
Great Magic, and Voices From Within. He feels 
that these plays have real value and should 
be known to the world. He attributes their 
inspiration to the suffering, moral degradation, 
and spiritual disillusionment of postwar Naples; 
their appeal, he believes, should be universal. 

These plays, the writer concedes, differ but 
little in form from the popular melodrama and 
contain many farce-type situations. Nonethe- 
less, he insists, they are infused with a some- 
thing that provides them with a new outlook. 
[his ‘something’—in contrast, he says, to the 
morbid philosophy of Pirandello—is the stress- 
ing of the necessity for continuing traditional 
pieties despite the post-war shriveling of moral 
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fiber. De Filippo, it appears, has an ambivalent 
feeling toward his characters. He ridicules 
them, and yet exhibits a kindly tolerance of 
their frailties; and he staunchly defends the 
dignity of the ‘little man’ and of the non- 
conformist. 

Lies With Long Legs deals with the diffi- 
culties Libero Incoronato encounters because of 
his insistence upon truth, while those around 
him employ pitiful pretenses to maintain their 
self-respect. Although he finally weakens and 
tells his own lie, he clings with pride to the 
mended shirt concealed under his jacket. 

In The Great Magic, Calogero’s pride batters 
back reality. Although he knows his wife must 
have been unfaithful to him, he avoids acknowl- 
edging it by resorting to an illusion. He is 
tricked into believing that his wife is in a 
magic box; that he need only open it to secure 
her return. As he gathers courage to test his 
faith by opening the box, his wife returns pre- 
maturely. The need for testing, he compels him- 
self to believe, is gone. He can keep his pride! 
He leaves the box closed. 

In Voices From Within, Albert Saporito, cer- 
tain a friend has been murdered, accuses the 
Cimmaruta family of the deed. Convinced later 
that his belief was the result of a dream, he 
seeks to correct his accusation. He discovers, 
however, that the family members, on the 
slenderest thread of evidence, have been accus- 
ing each other of the crime; and, to his shock, 
that his hypocritical, greedy brother, hoping to 
acquire Alberto’s possessions would have been 
content to have the murder attributed to him. 
Alberto 
discloses their frailties, and wisely concludes 


When the ‘murdered’ man appears, 


that he should never have spoken in_ the 
beginning. . 

Abstracted by PATRICIA MELVILLE, University of 
Denver 


Matson, Lowell, “A Study of Years of Nor- 
mal Education as a Factor in Audience Re- 
sponse to Ideational Content and Treat- 
ment in Plays,” Ph.D. Thesis, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1953. 


This study was designed to show what differ- 
ences, if any, exist in the audience response of 
varying levels of formal education to simple 
and complex dramatic material. The Meier 
Audience Response Recorder was used to pro- 
vide the response data. 


Fifteen plays were studied and broken down 
into one hundred and sixty-two episodes. These 
episodes were classified according to ideational 
content and manner of treatment. Six categories, 


three illustrating the simple and three the 
complex in plays were devised. They were: 1) 
Episodes Containing But One Ideational Element 
Regardless of Treatment; 2) Episodes Contain- 
ing Three or More Ideational Elements Regard- 
less of Treatment; 3) Episodes Containing But 
One Manner of Treatment Regardless of Idea- 
tional Content; 4) Episodes Containing Three 
or More Manners of Treatment Regardless of 
Ideational Content; 5) Episodes Containing One 
Ideational Element and One Manner of Treat- 
ment; and 6) Episodes Containing Three or 
More Ideational Elements and Three or More 
Manners of Treatment. 

Four educational levels, I (11-12 years), II 
(13-14 years), III (15-16 years) and IV (16+ 
years) were selected for study. These groups 
were equated according to age. Although data 
were accumulated on nine hundred and ninety- 
eight observers, only two hundred and _ thirty- 
two were used in this study. 


The graphic response records, provided by 
the Meier Audience Response Recorder, were 
analyzed by means of a numerical value scale. 
Interest ratings of observers to the episodes were 
computed. 

The response of each educational group to 
each of the six categories was obtained by com- 
puting the mean response of the observers in 
each group to the episodes in each category. 
Tests for normal distribution and _ standard 
deviation were made. A critical ratio was com- 
puted with regard to differences in response 
within a group but between categories where 
the samples were uncorrelated. This was done 
in order to establish significance of 
between groups, but 
within the same category, inherently possessed 
significance by means of experimental design. 


those 


differences. Differences 


The following conclusions were made: 

1. There is a difference in response to plays 
due to amount of formal education. 

2. There is a definite difference between high 
school trained and college trained people in 
their interest in simple and complex dramatic 
material. 

3. Observers with three and four years of 
high school were more interested in simple 
dramatic material than those with some college 
training. 

4. Observers with some college training were 
more interested in complex dramatic material 
than those with three or four years of high 
school. 

5. As years of college training increased, 
there tended to be an increase in the degree to 
which observers were more interested in com- 
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plex dramatic material than in simple dramatic 


material. 


\bstracted by LOWELL MATSON 


McKenzie, Ruth Harsha, “Organization, Pro- 
duction, and Management at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia from 1793 to 
1820,” Ph.D. Thesis, Stanford University, 
1952. 


It has been the purpose of this study to dis- 
cover as nearly as possible the structure and 
physical equipment of the theatre, the nature 
of the company, the characteristics of the 
scenery, lighting, and costume, contemporary 
concepts of stage groupings, ensemble  ac- 
tion and pantomime, and how the actor 
used his body and read his lines. In addition, 
an effort has been made to ascertain what could 
be learned of the tastes, attitudes, and preju- 
dices of the audience from the kinds of plays 
selected, and the deletions within those plays. 


In planning this study an invesigation was 
made of the existing prompt books of the 
contemporary newspapers, diaries, 
autobiographical and biographical accounts, 
letters, prints, and drawings of the theatre. 


company, 


The theatre was built in the tradition of 
the best of English provincial theatres with 
boxes holding nine hundred spectators, and 
the pit and galleries eleven hundred. The stage, 
equipped with the traditional grooves for slid- 
ing wings, some provision for hanging drops, 
and probably oil lamps at the foots and side 
wings, was comparable to that of Drury Lane 
prior to its enlargement in 1794. 

Since Philadelphia for many years had been 
a musical center, it was logical that share- 
holders, who had furnished the capital, should 
have insisted that the managers produce musical 
as well as dramatic entertainment. This meant 
the maintenance of a staff of approximately 
sixty actors, singers, musicians, dancers, scene 
designers, and technicians. 


While the company which Wignell brought 
from England was undoubtedly comparable to 
those of the provincial theatres in that country, 
the principal actors were not of the calibre to 
which London audiences were accustomed. Most 
of them were frankly provincial players who 
were willing to try their luck in an unknown 
land for the sake of the experience or the 
money to be earned thereby. Some were almost 
totally without experience. The organizational 
pattern was well defined, and the company 
could handle competently any demand which 
might be made on it in casting the typical 


eighteenth century repertoire. Probably the 
outstanding characteristic of this first company 
was the care with which Wignell had selected 
them for their moral and social qualifications. 
All of them were preeminently respectable, and 
well equipped to take their place in a “genteel” 
society. 

Not only had Wignell brought with him 
scenery painted by competent artists of the 
London theatres, but he had also brought Mil- 
bourne, a scene designer who was to remain 
the “chief machinist” of the company for many 
years. In addition to neoclassic wings and 
backdrops of which a permanent inventory was 
established which was used interchangeably for 
most of the plays, new scenery was added as 
needed. While there is yet no concern with 
period accuracy, there is increasing evidence of 
an interest in realistic presentations. 
Three dimensional set pieces were used to 
represent arbors, caves and mountains. Practical 
bridges which could stand the weight of men 
in action were in evidence as early as 1801. 
Boats, barges, practical wind and water wheels, 
cloud machines, and various objects flown from 
the flies were used. Although the auditorium 
remained fully lighted throughout the perform- 
ance, footlights were lowered below the stage 
to create the illusion of daybreak, moonlight, 
or storms, and some provision was made to 
suggest rain, hail, smoke, thunder, lightning, 
the rising sun, moon, stars, and fire. Music 
had become an integral part of the action. 
Orchestral offerings might be used to suggest 
the pre-dawn warbling of birds, the turbulence 


more 


of a storm, or to set the mood for a rising 
curtain. Song and dance were freely interpolated 
into tragedy and comedy as well as being an 
essential part of comic opera and melodrama. 


While entrances might be made _ through 
doors or arches in the backflat or between the 
wings, most of the action, even if it required 
that the characters be seated, was brought for- 
ward to the fifteen foot apron. The two pro- 
scenium doors were freely used. There is as 
yet no consciousness that the locale of the 
onstage area should be related to that of offstage. 
Hence entrances and exits were made with 
little regard for probability. Some rudimentary 
groupings are in evidence. Emphasis on panto- 
mimic business becomes progressively apparent, 
not only in the production of pantomimic spec- 
tacle, ballet, and melodrama, but in comedy 
as well. 


Abstracted by RutH H. McKenzie, San Jose 
State College 
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Shiffler, Harrold C., “The Opposition of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America to the Theatre in America, 
1750-1891,” Ph.D. Thesis, State Universi- 
ty of Iowa, 1953. 


The purpose of this study is to relate the 
story of the opposition of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America to the 
American theatre from 1750 to 1891. 


Sources used include the official minutes of 
the judicatories of the church from :706; 
selected minutes and records of Presbyterian 
churches in eighteenth century Philadelphia; 
statutes and archives of eighteenth century 
Pennsylvania; sermons and essays of Presby- 
terian ministers and laymen; diaries, auto- 
biographies, journals, and letters; addresses 
and petitions. Also consulted were histories of 
the Presbyterian church, Pennsylvania and 
America; histories of the theatre; biographies 
and memoirs; and a number of newspapers 
and Presbyterian periodicals. 

Although there was a connection between 
a Presbyterian, Judge William Allen, and the 
theatre in Philadelphia as early as 1750, the 
official relationship between the theatre -and 
Presbyterianism in this country did not begin 
until 1759, when the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia issued two addresses opposing the 
building of a theatre. The addresses began a 
pattern of American Presbyterian Opposition 
to the theatre, a pattern which was in the 
tradition of European Presbyterian reaction 
to the public stage. Evidence of Presbyterian 
sentiment toward the theatre during the re- 
mainder of the eighteenth century is found in 
the Synod’s action of 1775, praising Congress 
for its request for a curtailment of theatrical 
activities; the role played by a number of 
Philadelphia Presbyterian ministers in the 
efforts during 1789 to retain the Pennsylvania 
anti-theatre law; Ashbel Green’s participation 
in the petition of Philadelphia ministers, urg- 
ing new anti-theatre legislation in 1793; and 
John Witherspoon’s essay, “A Letter Respecting 
Play Actors,” in 1793. 

The General Assembly of the church passed 
six resolutions directed toward the theatre be- 
tween 18:8 and 1865, the majority of which 
condemned the public theatre as a_ worldly 
institution and a hindrance to God’s progress 
on earth. The resolution of 1860 issued the 
first pronouncement concerning private theatri- 
cals, relative to the Larger Catechism’s answer 
to question 139 on sins forbidden by the 
seventh commandment. During this period 
the church became aware of the increased at- 


tendance of church members at theatres, and 
issued admonitions to its members. Never did 
the Assembly pass a resoultion demanding dis- 
cipline of members for theatre attendance, 
however. 

The Presbyterian clergy of the nineteenth 
century preached numerous anti-theatre  ser- 
mons. The issues, which remained the same 
throughout the century, included: 

1. The anti-theatre comments of historical 
critics; 

2. The theatre’s unchristian purpose of 
amusement; 

3. The immoral content of plays; 

j. The adverse effect of plays upon the 
spiritual, mental and physical well being of 
the theatre-goer; 

5. The players’ immorality; 

6. The low moral quality of the majority 
in the audiences; 

7. The unchristian waste of time and money 
spent in the pursuit of the theatre; 

8. The bad effect of the theatre upon 
society; 

g. The scanty costumes; 

10. The theatre as a Sabbath-breaking insti- 
tution; 

11. The use of dramatics in Presbyterian 
schools. 

The attacks of the clergy did not aiways go 
unanswered; debates between the clergy and 
members of a community sometimes occurred. 


Abstracted by H. C. SHIFFLER 


Solem, Delmar Everett, “Indoor Game 
Scenes in the Elizabethan Drama and the 
Problems of Their Staging,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
Northwestern University, 1952. 


This study of Elizabethan games, rather 
than attempting a reconstruction of the social 
life of the times or an analysis of game allu 
sions in the drama, approaches the games of 
Chess, Backgammon, cards, and dice as integral 
production problems. This divides the study 
into four major divisions, each of which has 
two sections. In the first section of each division 
the author has collated extant instructions with 
etymological and_ historical studies in = an 
attempt to determine the probable method of 
play for the individual games. In the second 
sections, the writer has applied this informa 
tion to a detailed production analysis of integral 
game scenes occuring in about two-thirds of 
the drama of the period. Finally, a glossary of 
games and gaming terms is added as an appen- 
dix to this study. 
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\fter having defined the probable methods 
by which Chess, Tables, Hazard, Passage, Mum- 
chance, Primero, Gleek, and Vide-Ruff were 
played, the author indicates that dramatically 
these games appeared in two general types of 
scene. The games frequently accompanied 
scenes of gambling, although those gambling 
scenes which involve cheating are not intended 
to reflect on the character of the cheater. The 
second type of game scene is that involving 
love and cuckolding. Although 


and cards might be used in this connection, 


Backgammon 


the game of Chess is used primarily to develop 
these scenes. 

In relating these scenes to the theatre, the 
author finds no discernable difference between 
the staging of these games in the public and 
private theatres. Of greater importance is the 
fact that these scenes would be 


although 
admirably suited to the inner stage or its 


equivalent because of the requirements of 
partial localization and the use of properties, 
the Elizabethan production methods used the 
inner stage for the entire game in only isolated 
instances. The game might begin in this area, 
but the action would expand to encompass 
other portions of the stage. If the game re- 
mained in this area, concurrent action would 
utilize other portions of the stage at the same 
time. The game, also, could be brought directly 
to the main portion of the stage through the 
device of changing rooms. Throughout these 
scenes, there is a movement of the action toward 
the audience from the remoter sections of the 
stage. Finally, the author finds that these game 
scenes, conventional in their usage in conjunc 
tion with gambling scenes and scenes involving 
love or cuckolding, are treated with great 
divergence as to the detail in which they are 
reproduced on the stage. As a result, within the 
conventionality of the game scenes divergent 
staging techniques seem required to fit the 
demands of the individual plays. 


Abstracted by Detmar F. Sotem, Anox College 


VI. Speech and Hearing Disorders 


Anderson, Thomas Brown, “An Evaluation 
of Two Pulse-Type Tests of Hearing,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, The Ohio State University, 
1952. 


\n experimental study was designed to 
evaluate two pulse-type tests of hearing, partic- 
ularly as screening test of auditory acuity. One 
was a multiple-tone test, administered to in- 
coming male students at the Ohio State Uni- 


versity, September, 1951. A recording included 
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instructions and tone pulses of one-half second 
duration for the frequencies 500, 1,000, 2,000 
and 4,000 c.p.s. The second test was a single- 
tone and white-noise pulse-type test. This con- 
sisted of a series of two-four pulses of 500 c.p.s. 
attenuated in two db steps through ten groups 
of pulses, and a series of two-four bursts of 
white noise attenuated likewise. 

Ihe criterion measures were pure-tone audi- 
ometric-type presentations (one db_ steps) of 
500, 1,000, 2,000 and 4,000 ¢c.p.s. for determining 
monaural detection thresholds, and the Har- 
vard Auditory Test #14, a spondaic word list 
for determining binaural speech-reception thres- 
holds. 

One hundred nineteen males with imperfect 
scores on the multiple-tone pulse-type test in 
September, 1951 served as experimental sub- 
jects and took the four tests under laboratory 
conditions. Nine hypotheses were formulated 
and tested. Five were rejected. A_ statistically 
significant relationship was indicated between 
speech-reception test scores and the pure-tone 
test at each experimental frequency (statistic: 
chi-square and bi-serial correlation). There was 
a significant difference among the 
mean scores on the pure-tone tests when the 


subjects” 


subjects were categorized according to their 
scores on the multiple-tone  pulse-type test 
(statistic: F-ratio). There was a significant dif- 
ference in means scores of subjects’ speech- 
reception scores when the 


subjects were 


grouped according to their 
multiple-tone pulse-type test 


and _bi-serial 


scores om the 
(statistic: F-ratio 
Under laboratory 
conditions there was a statistically significant 
relationship 


correlation). 


between subjects’ scores on the 
multiple-tone test and on a retest (statistic: 
chi-square and tetrachoric correlation). There 
was a significant difference in the means of 
subjects’ scores when the subjects were cat- 
egorized according to their scores on the single- 
tone and white-noise pulse-type test (monaural, 


statistic: F-ratio). 
Four hypotheses were rejected in part. here 


was a significant relationship between the 


subjects’ scores on the multiple-tone pulse- 


type test when administered as a_ screening 
test in “field” conditions and the laboratory: 
right ear, one per cent level of confidence; left 
are, non-significant (statistic: chi-square). There 
was a significant difference between subjects’ 
scores assigned by the white-noise pulse-type 
test and the frequencies of the pure-tone test; 
between subjects’ scores assigned by the single- 
tone test and the 500 c.p.s. frequency of the 


pure-tone test (none with the 1,000, 2,000, and 
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4,000 c.p.s. frequencies, statistic: F-ratio). 
There was a statistical relationship between 
subjects’ scores on the speech-reception test 
and the white-noise pulse-type test, not on 
the single-tone test (statistic: chi-square and 
bi-serial correlation). 

A further test determined the relationship 
between scores on the multiple-tone pulse-type 
test and the environmental noise. Six groups 
of 24 subjects were tested in six levels of white 
noise: 55, 60, 65, 70, 75, and 80 db. (General 
Radio sound level meter, Scale C). Eighty-five 
percent correct responses were obtained in noise 
levels as high as 65 db inside the testing booths. 


The following general conclusions may be 
drawn: (1) A _ variable frequency pulse-type 
test of single sound pressure level is feasible 
for screening the hearing acuity of university 
students rapidly. (2) The screening might also 
be accomplished by a pulse-type test utilizing 
bursts of white noise; (3) adequate screening 
cannot be accomplished through the use of 
single frequencies, at least 500 c.p.s.; (4) within 
limits of 65 db the noise environment of the 
test is not crucial; (5) scores that indicate a 
complete failure on the test are not diagnostic 
and require subsequent individual tests. 


Abstracted by JoHN O'NEILL 


Boland, John Louis, “A Comparison of Stut- 
terers and Non-Stutterers on Several 
Measures of Anxiety,” Ph.D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1952. 


This study is concerned with the relationship 
between anxiety and stuttering. Specific ques- 
tions that have been asked are: 

1. How do stutterers differ from non-stutter- 
ers in the amount of general or chronic anxiety 
they experience? 

2. How do stutterers differ from non-stutter- 
terers in the amount of anxiety they experience 
about speech-centered, interpersonal situations? 

g. What is the relationship between self 
rated competence in speech situations and 
amount of anxiety experienced in connection 
with speech situations? 

4. What is the relationship between amount 
of anxiety experienced in connection with 
speech situations and the amount of general or 
chronic anxiety, for stutterers and nonstutterers? 


The measures of general anxiety were all de- 
rived from Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory responses. Specifically, these measures 
of general anxiety are: Welsh’s Anxiety Index, 
Taylor's Manifest Anxiety Scale, Modin’s Neu- 
roticism Index, and Janda’s Expressor-Repressor 
Ratio. The measure of speech anxiety, the 


Speech Anxiety Projective Test, was devised for 
use in this experiment. In addition, a self 
Rating Scale was devised to measure self judg- 
ments about competence in speech situations. 


The conclusions reached by this study are: 


1. The degree of “neuroticism” (as measured 
by the Neuroticism Index) does not differentiate 
stutterers from non-stutterers. 


2. Stutterers, when compared to non-stutter- 
ers tend to prefer to express anxiety overtly 
rather than to repress or indirectly express 
anxiety. 

g. The level of chronic or general manifest 
anxiety (as measured by the Welsh Anxiety 
Index and the Iowa Manifest Anxiety Scale) is 
higher in stutterers than in  non-stutterers 
(P <.05). 

4. The level of anxiety associated with 
speech situations (as indicated by the Speech 
Anxiety Projective Test) is significantly greate: 
in the stuttering group than in the non-stutter- 
ing group. 

5- Relatively low correlation coefficients ob- 
tained between measures of general anxiety and 
the measure of speech anxiety suggest that these 
two kinds of anxiety may be relatively in- 
dependent. 

6. Persons with high levels of speech anxiety 
tend to rate themselves as less competent in 
speech situations (as measured by the Self 
Rating Scale). The correlation coefficients are 
low enough, however, to indicate that speech 
anxiety may be a relatively minor factor in self 
judged competence in speech situations. 
Abstracted by JOHN L. 
Oklahoma 


BOLAND, University of 


Cohen, Edwin, “A Comparison of Oral and 
Spontaneous Speech of Stutterers with 
Special Reference to the Adaptation and 
Consistency Effects,” Ph.D. Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1952. 


The purpose of this study was to compare 
the oral reading and spontaneous speech be- 
havior of stutterers with reference to the adapt- 
ation and consistency phenomena. As defined 
in this study, adaptation is the decrease in 
frequency of stuttering with repeated readings 
of the same passage, or continuous reading of 
non-repeating material. Consistency refers to 
the tendency for percentage of stuttering to 
increase with increased word-weights. For each 
of the following three criteria fulfilled by a 
word, a weight of one was assigned: (a) con- 
tains five or more letters, (b) functions as a 
noun, adjective, verb or adverb, and (c) begins 
with a consonant other than [(h, m; %,t and w]. 
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Fifty male stutterers served as subjects. They 
-anged in age from 13 to 39.5 years with a 
mean of 19.0 years and a median of 17.0 years. 
Only those subjects who stuttered not less than 
four words in the first reading of a 200-word 
passage and who stuttered fewer words on the 
third reading than on the first reading were 
included in the sample. These three readings 
were designated the preliminary condition. 

Subjects were paired for approximately equal 
frequency of stuttering and percentage of 
adaptation computed from these three readings. 
On the basis of random selection from each 
matched pair, one subject of each pair parti- 
cipated in Condition I first while the other 
subject participated in Condition II first. A 
Pearson r coefficient of +.g92 was obtained for 
the amount of adaptation displayed by the re- 
sultant two groups of 25 subjects. 


Condition I consisted of 29 minutes of 


spontaneous speech. Condition II consisted of 
29 minutes of oral 


changing 


reading of continuously 


material. A 24-hour interval was 
interposed between each subject’s participation 
in the preliminary condition and the first of 
the experimental conditions. 


the respective 


Participation in 
experimental conditions was 
separated by a 48-hour interval. 

In Condition I, word-less cartoon strips were 
used to facilitate the ability of each subject to 
speak for 29 minutes. Selections I through V 
of the Iowa Oral Reading Selections were 
employed as the reading passages of Condition 
II. Each passage was 1000 words in length. 

In both conditions, while the subjects read or 
spoke, their speech was transmitted by means 
of a hidden microphone and tape-recorded in 
an adjoining room. Following the recordings, 
all samples of Condition I were transcribed. 
One minute intervals and words stuttered were 
marked on the copies. The criterion measures 
for each subject were expressed in terms of the 
percentage of words spoken which had been 
stuttered during each minute interval. 

The consistency comparisons included only 
the first 1000 spoken and read by 
each subject in each of the Conditions. The 
criterion score used in the analysis of these 
data was the percentage of words stuttered 
within each weight group computed for each 
subject. 


words 


Analysis of variance techniques were em- 
ployed to analyze the data. 

Very low correlations were obtained between 
the amount of adaptation displayed by each 
subject on the preliminary condition and that 


displayed in the experimental conditions. It 
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was thus assumed that the matching procedure 
employed served no useful purpose and could 
be ignored in the statistical analysis of the 
data. 

Apprepriate statistical tests disclosed the ex 
istence of a Visits effect. Significantly less 
stuttering occurred during Visit II than during 
Visit I. 

The main findings of this study may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Significantly more stuttering occurred dur- 
ing spontaneous 
reading. 


speech than during oral 

2. Stutterers appeared to adapt in situations 
involving either oral reading or spontaneous 
speech, but the degree of adaptation seemed to 
be considerably less in the latter situation. 

g. Adaptation to continuously changing 
material, read or spoken, appeared to be re- 
latively complete after ten minutes. 

4. The variability of the frequency of stut- 
tering from interval to interval for individual 
stutterers appeared to be of great magnitude. 

5. The mean percentage of stuttering in- 
creases directly with increasing word-weights in 
both spontaneous speech and oral reading. The 
increase from words of zero to one-weight is 
significantly greater in spontaneous speech than 
in oral reading. 

RALPH R. 


University of lowa 


Abstracted by LEUTENEGGER, State 


Garwood, Victor Paul, “An Experimental 
Study of Certain Relationships between In- 
telligibility Scores and Clinical Data of Per- 
sons with Defective Articulation,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Michigan, 1952. 


This study was concerned with the compara- 
tive evaluations of intelligibility by untrained 
listeners and expert examiners. 


Speakers were first evaluated by experts who 
prepared a phonetic analysis and then rated the 
severity of the articulatory performance. Sub- 
ject’s utterances of words were then recorded 
on tape and played back in a prescribed order 
to untrained listeners. There were sixty-four 
male subjects, sixteen for each four groups: 
Normal, Slovenly, Foreign Accent, and Dyslalic. 
Stimulus materials used in the experimental 
situation were C. V. Hudgin’s four PBF (Pho- 
netically Balanced, Familiar) word lists. 

Ihe findings were as follows: 

1. Error tabulations and ratings of severity 
of articulatory examiners 
were found to be significantly correlated. 


defects by expert 


2. Accuracy of word perception and _ intelli- 
gibility ratings by untrained listeners correlated 
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significantly for the four types of speaker 
<ategories. 

g. Tabulations of errors of the Foreign <Ac- 
cent group by experts and word perception by 
untrained listeners correlated significantly be- 
low the one per cent level. But relationships 
between both types of ratings and between 
ratings and tabulations for the Foreign Accent 
group were not significant. 

j. Significant relationships between both 
types of clinical and experimental measure- 
ments for the Dyslalic group indicated that 
ratings were fairly valid as well as reliable. 

5. From significant relationships between 
sound errors and rating procedurés by expert 
examiners, it was assumed that the number of 
errors committed by speakers influenced ex- 
aminers’ judgments of the 
articulatory defect. 


severity of the 


6. Significant analyses of variance for both 
word preception and _ intelligibility rating 
showed that both methods of testing intelli- 
gibility successfully differentiated among the 
four groups of speakers. 

7. Female listeners rated male speakers signi- 
ficantly higher than did male listeners, however, 
there was no significant difference between the 
sexes in tabulations of errors in word per- 
ception. 

8. Significant results from the analyses of 
variances of intelligibility scores among the 
four word lists indicated that they might not 
be equivalent. Whether one list, “C,” was 
easier, or, whether by chance, the speakers ut- 
tering that word list were more _ intelligible, 
were presented as possible explanations of this 
finding. Ratings were relatively not significant. 

g. That the significances of one Row and one 
Column variance indicated that the experi- 
mental design was only partially successful in 
controlling orders of presentation of speakers 
and lists. However this statistically uncontrolled 
factor of experience in listening did not seem 
to invalidate the significant discriminations. 

10. Results obtained from a sample of 
listeners’ evaluations of four speakers from 
each of the four categories showed that there 
was possibly a direct relationship between the 
number of sound errors and misperception of 
words in the experimental situation. There 
were indications that experts and untrained 
listeners tended to be most consistent when 
perceiving consonantal errors in the clinical 
groups—the Dyslalics and the Foreign 
group. 


Abstracted by Victor P. GARrwoop, University of 
Southern California 


Accent 


Golub, Arnold J., “The Heart Rates of Stut- 
terers and Non-stutterers in Relation to 
Frequency of Stuttering During a Series 
of Oral Readings,” Ph.D. Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1952. 


The purposes of this study were to (1) com- 
pare the heart rates of stutterers and non- 
stutterers during silence and oral reading, and 
(2) investigate possible relationships between 
frequency of stuttering and heart rate. It was 
assumed that frequency of stuttering is some 
direct function of the “fear-of-stuttering” drive, 
and that the “fear process” accompanying, or 
determining, stuttering was intense enough to 
be expressed by quantifiable change in heart 
rate. ° 

Three hypotheses were tested: (1) heart rate 
will increase above basal silence levels when 
stutterers speak, (2) heart rate will increase 
during anticipation of speech, and (3) heart 
rate will decrease as a function of “stuttering 
adaptation” (the empirical finding that fre- 
quency of stuttering decreases with repeated 
oral readings of the same verbal material). 

Subjects were 26 adult male stutterers and 28 
adult male non-stutterers. Mean age of the 
stutterers was 22.9 years, with a range from 18 
to 30 years. Mean age of the non-stutterers was 
23.8 years, with a range extending from 19 to 
32 years. Although the range of stuttering 
severity was very wide, no extremely severe 
stutterers were available as subjects. 

The subject, seated in a wire-screened parti- 
tioned room, was visible to the experimentet 
through a small window and audible by means 
of microphone, amplifier and earphones. None 
of the recording devices were visible to the 
subject. One channel of a Grass Model III 
electroencephalograph was used to record the 
EKG. A _ second channel was used to record 
durations of stuttering. 

\ll subjects were run in the early evening at 
least one hour after eating. For the first thirty 
minutes in the laboratory the subject was re 
quired to sit quietly without speaking. The 
purpose of the half hour of silence was to 
have the subject attain a relatively basal heart 
rate level before the subsequent conditions 
were introduced. In addition to the half-hour 
condition of pre-reading silence, heart rates 
were computed for each subject for selected 
intervals throughout g other conditions: 3 
minutes after a warning of oral reading, oral 
reading of 12 passages, and 5 minutes of post- 
reading silence. 

In the oral reading condition, every subject 


read 12 passages, each 200 words in length. 
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Differing passages were used for readings 1 to 
; and for readings g to 12. Readings 5 
through 8 consisted of successive readings of 
the same passage. Both differing and constant 
passages were used in order to obtain 2 de- 
grees of stuttering adaptation, and to discover 
whether heart rate differed with these two 
degrees. 

Separate heart rates were computed for stut- 
tered and non-stuttered portions of the speech 
of each of the stutterers. For the stuttering 
data, frequency of stutterings was used as the 
criterion score, rather than number of words 
stuttered. 

Analysis of variance techniques were utilized 
to evaluate differences between the variables 
under study. 

The principal findings may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. There were no differences among stutterers 
and non-stutterers in average heart rate dur- 
ing anv of the four conditions. 

2. Neither increased in 


group significantly 


heart rate from silence to warning of oral 
reading. 

3. On oral reading the heart rates for both 
groups increased about 10 beats and dropped 
again after oral reading terminated. 
half-hour = of 


significantly in 


j. During the 
both 


preliminary 
silence groups decreased 


heart rate, but the stutterers had a smaller 


absolute drop. 
f. There were no 


significant changes in 


heart rate during oral reading when all 54 sub- 


jects were included in the Statistical analysis. 
When analyses were made separately, both the 
severe half of the stutterers, 


the 28 


13 subjects, and 


non-stutterers showed significant de- 


creases in heart rate as a function of oral 


reading. The mild half of the stutterers were 


very variable and the results for them were 


not significant. 


6. During stuttering the heart rate was 


significantly lower than during fluency. 


Ihe following tentative conclusions were 
made in view of the experimental findings: (1) 
changes in heart rate during oral reading do 
not seem to be related to stuttering adaptation; 
(2) the “fear-of-stuttering’” drive may not be 
reflected by overt physiological changes if the 
penalty for stuttering is minimal. 

RALPH R. 


University of lowa 


Abstracted by LEUTENFGGER, State 


Halfond, Murray Michael, “An Audiologic 
and Otorhinologic Study of Cleft Lip and 
Cleft Palate Cases,” Ph.D. Thesis, North- 
western University, 1952. 
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In an attempt to learn more about the rela- 
tionship of cleft lip and cleft palate hearing 
loss, 69 cleft lip and cleft palate persons between 
the ages of 8 years and 21 years were examined 
audiologically and otorhinologically. The cases 
were divided into two groups on a basis of the 
presence or absence of medically significant 
hearing loss. It was found, however, that the 
group of cleft lip and cleft palate cases with- 
out hearing loss had minor auditory deficiencies 
that precluded labeling this group a “normal 
hearing” group. 

Further revealed that 


audiologic analysis 


the group with hearing losses had mild to 
moderate conductive-type losses with perceptive- 
type elements in some cases. Analysis of the 
audiometric contours of the conductive com- 
ponents of the hearing losses showed five basic 
patterns could be evolved. Whether these con- 
ductive component patterns were typical of 
this group, all cleft lip and cleft palate persons 
with hearing loss, or persons with conductive- 
type hearing losses, could not be determined. 
The conductive component audiometric pat- 
terns in the group without hearing losses were 
flat, but showed similar contours of less magni- 
tude than in the hearing loss group. In both 
groups, differences between right and left ears 
were insignificant. 
The otorhinologic evaluation indicated that 
active middle ear pathology, ear drum scarring, 
tonsillar pathology 


(both past and _ present), 


abnormal tubal 


hearing loss in this 


small eustachian orifices and 


patency were related to 
population. Variables such as middle ear fluid, 
ear drum perforation, adenoid pathology, velar 
and pharyngeal mobility, oversized turbinates, 
earaches and 
running ears, and frequency of upper respira- 
tory infection were not related to hearing loss. 


deviated septums, frequency of 


However, when the groups were compared with 
reference to the combined frequency. of struc- 
tural and threats 
difference was 


pathologic to hearing, a 


found between the 


groups. Therefore, it appeared that some vari- 


significant 


ables contributed to the hearing loss in some 
cases and not in others. It was apparent in the 
study that the differences between groups 
were differences in degree rather than in kind. 

Results of this study suggested that the hear- 
ing problems of the cleft lip and cleft palate 
persons need more extensive attention clinically. 
For the speech therapist and audiologist, the 
implications were that these hearing losses 
would not interfere with speech development 
but might interfere with the precision of speech 
production. Speech therapy methods must neces- 
sarily be adapted to the 


hearing loss with 
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" greater use of visual, kinesthetic and_ tactile 
training methods. The severity of hearing losses 
also indicates the need for speech reading in 
some cases and adjustments in the regular class 
room. Hearing aids, auditory training and 
special schools would not be required. 
Abstracted by Murray M. HALFonpb, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine 


Johnson, Kenneth Owen, “The Relative 
Efficiency of the Western Electric 4CA 
Phonograph and Massachusetts Pure Tone 
Group Hearing Tests,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
Stanford University, 1952. 


The purpose of this investigation was to de- 
termine whether or not a significant difference 
exists between the abilities of the Western 
Electric 4CA Audiometer Test and the Massa- 
chusetts Hearing Test. (1) to discover cases of 
medically significant hearing loss, and (2) to 
classify properly cases with normal hearing 
acuity. In addition, this study attempted to 
determine whether or not the 4CA Audiometer 
Test was an efficient group test, and also 
whether or not the Massachusetts group pure 
tone test was an efficient group test. 

Participating in this study were 1,496 ele- 
mentary school students (kindergarten through 
sixth grades). Each student took (1) the Western 
Electric fading numbers test, (2) the Massachu- 
setts group pure tone test, and (3) an individual 
pure tone sweep test. In addition, if a child 
failed one (or both) of the group tests, he 
was retested on the one (or both) he failed. 
Also, if a child failed the individual pure tone 
sweep test, he was given a modified individual 
pure tone threshold test. The sweep test was 
conducted at the 15 decible level, and the 
criterion for a medically significant hearing 
defect was a pure tone loss of 20 decibels or 
greater at two or more frequencies (125 cps 
through 8000 cps) or a go decibel or greater 
loss at one frequency in either ear. 

The major conclusions of the study were: 
(1) As the probable result of an_ influenza 
epidemic which severely reduced the number 
of children in two of the four schools studied, 
the incidence of hearing loss in the sample 
tested was slightly greater than expected. Eight 
per cent of all the children studied were deter- 
mined by individual pure tone tests to have 
significant hearing defects. (2) The Massa- 
chusetts Hearing Test was a significantly (1 per 
cent level of significance) better indicator of 
medically important hearing loss than was the 
Western Electric 4CA Audiometer Test. This 
significant difference between the two group 


measures occurred when the combined upper 
four elementary grades and the. combined lower 
three elementary grades were studied. It was 
concluded that the group tests differed because 
of (a) deficiencies inherent in the Western Ele: 
tric Test itself which make it impossible for 
this test to detect cases of high frequency heat 
ing loss, and (b) advantages inherent in the 
Massachusetts test which make it possible for 
this test to detect such cases of hearing defi- 
ciency. (3) The Massachusetts Hearing Test was 
a significantly (1 per cent level of significance) 
better measure of so-called “normal” hearing 
acuity than was the Western Electric 4CA Audi- 
ometer Test for the combined upper four 
elementary grades. There was no significant 
difference, however, between the group tests 
in this regard for the combined lower three 
elementary grades. The difference between the 
group tests at the upper grade levels was con- 
cluded to be primarily the result of (a) the 
inability of the fading numbers test to compen- 
sate for a sudden increase in the ambient noise 
level in the testing room, while, at the same 
time, the group pure tone test could be inter- 
rupted as desired in order to delay the test 
until the disturbing noise ceased, and (b) the 
severe failure level on the Western Electric 
test which is essential in order to detect cases 
of significant hearing loss. (4) the Western 
Elecrtic group phonograph test was an_ ineff- 
cient test for identifying children with medically 
significant hearing loss regardless of the manne 
in which the grades were grouped. (5) The 
Western Electric fading mumbers test was 
found to be a reasonably efficient test for the 
screening of children with relatively normal 
hearing. (6) The Massachusetts Hearing Test 
was demonstrated to be reasonably efficient at 
detecting hypacusic children in the combined 
third through sixth grades. (7) The group pure 
tone test was found to be an inefficient device 
for discovering significant hearing defects of 
children in the combined lowest three grades. 
(8) Regardless of the manner in which the 
children were grouped for study, the group 
pure tone test was a reasonably efficient test 
for the screening of children with accepable 
hearing acuity. 

Abstracted by KennetH O. JOHNSON, Slanford 
University 


Murphy, Albert T., Jr., “An Electroencepha- 
lographic Study of Frustration in Stutter- 
ers,’ Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Southern California, 1952. 

The major problem of this study was to 


investigate whether stutterers differed from non- 
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stutterers in the extent of disruption of cortical 
equilibrium upon being frustrated and in the 
rate of recovery of cortical equilibrium follow- 
ing cessation of frustration. The secondary 
problem was to evaulate the differences between 
the two groups as measured by the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Test (R-PF). 

It was postulated that the degree and dura- 
tion of cortical disequilibration (alpha rhythm 
breakdown) were related to a general disrup- 
tion of psychophysical equilibrium and_ that 
the rate of recovery from the frustration to a 
state of equilibrium was indicative of the sub- 
ject’s cortically adaptive or integrative capacity. 
It was hypothesized that stutterers would differ 
from nonstutterers in relation to reaction to 
and recovery from frustration and that the two 
groups also would differ in comparing R-PF 
responses. The source of the hypothesis was 
found in the literature of electroencephalo- 
graphy, 
analysis. 


projective psychology, and_ psycho- 


Thirty adult stutterers and thirty nonstutter- 
ers having an alpha index of 50 per cent or 
higher served as subjects. Alpha activity was 
recorded by monopolar electrode piacement to 
both occipital lobes. The EEG frustrating stimu- 
lus was a 3o-second recording of a man and 
woman speaking different passages concurrently 
and at approximately equal intensities. The 
male reading was provocative of imagery and 
feeling, while the female reading was abstract 
and monotonous. The stimulus reached the 
subjects binaurally through a_ loud-speaker 
at a mean intensity of 58.5 decibels. Subjects 
were required to remember as much as possible 
of the meaning of what the woman said, un- 
aware that the man’s voice would be present 
as masking effect. EEG records were taken dur- 
ing resting, stimulation, and recovery, each 
go seconds in duration. 

Major Findings. (1) During frustration, stut- 
terers showed no significant interhemispheric 
differences, while nonstutterers revealed a differ- 
ence significant at the 10 per cent level of con- 
fidence. In both groups the dominant hemis- 
phere showed greater disruption. (2) Cortical 
disruption during frustration was very signifi- 
cantly greater in stutterers when like hemis- 
pheres between groups were compared. (3) Dur- 
ing recovery, both groups showed the least 
amount of recovery in the dominant hemisphere. 
(4) Stutterers recovered cortical equilibrium toa 
markedly smaller degree (1%) than did non- 
stutterers for both like-hemisphere comparisons. 
5) Within each group each hemisphere showed 
a significant difference (1%) between rest- 


ing and frustrating conditions. (6) The cor- 
tical behavior of the stutterers during recovery 
corresponded to that found during frustration, 
while nonstutterers’ cortical activity during 
recovery corresponded to their  resting-state 
equilibrium level. (7) Both groups showed a 
consistently greater cortical excitatory state in 
the dominant hemisphere for all comparisons. 
(8) In relation to the R-PF, stutterers showed 
a higher percentage of egodefensiveness (5%, 
10%), more extrapunitiveness (5%), less intro- 
punitiveness (1%), and less group conformity 
(1%). 

Abstracted by Lee Epwarp Travis, University of 
Southern California 


Perkins, William Hughes, “Stuttering as Ap- 
proach-Avoidance Behavior: A Preliminary 
Investigation,” Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of Missouri, 1952. 


This study was concerned with stuttering 
as a form of learned behavior. It proposed that 
the anxiety preceding stuttering and the cues 
eliciting this anxiety are learned, that the 
particular form the stuttering spasm takes is 
also learned, but that the basic hypertonic in- 
terruptions in communication are involuntary 
symptoms of an approach-avoidance conflict. 


In an experiment devised to test various 
features of the hypothesis that stuttering results 
from a speech-related approach-avoidance con- 
flict, 36 stutterers were used as subjects. Each 
was told at the outset of the experiment that 
the different passages he was to read would 
be recorded and played later for an audience 
which would be asked questions about the 
factual content of the recordings. Each subject 
served as his own control by first reading 
normally. He also was required to read a pas- 
sage in which he repeated each stuttered word 
until it could be said once normally and 
another passage in which he was to stop reading 
a sentence as soon as stuttering occurred in 
that sentence. Each of these two experimental 
sets was followed by a normal reading. For 
the final reading, the subject was asked to read 
normally, but his performance was not recorded 
and he was told to relax and read as if he 
were alone in the room. 


Since the results yielded few differences in 
stuttering that could be accepted statistically 
with confidence, the conclusions were, for the 
most part, based on trends in the data that 
approached close enough to statistical signifi- 
cance or deviated sufficiently from the antici- 
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pated results to deserve consideration. Accord- 
ingly, with the limited significance of the results 
established, the following conclusions were 
drawn: 


1. The basic stuttering blocks seem to be 
involuntary symptoms of an approach-avoidance 
conflict. Thus, they do not depend on reinforce- 
ment for their persistence, they are not learned, 
and they are not subject to modification or 
extinction by non-reinforcement procedures. 


2. Stuttering is apparently a function of the 
strengths of the approach drive and the avoid- 
ance drive. The avoidance drive seems to be 
influenced primarily, if not solely, by the 
strength of anxiety. 


3. The adaptation effect and spontaneous 
recovery phenomena in stuttering appear to be 
functions of the speech-related approach-avoid- 
ance conflict in stutterers. Hence, as directly 
related to the basic stuttering blocks, these 
phenomena are not analogous to the experi- 
mental extinction and spontaneous recovery 
effects observed in learning experiments. How- 
ever, this conclusion does not preclude the 
possibility that these phenomena could affect 
the strengths of the approach and avoidance 
drives, both of which are learned. 


j- An interrelated complex of factors seems 
to determine the extent to which the strengths 
of the approach and avoidance drives in one 
situation will generalize to other situations. 

5. The non-reinforcement of the basic hyper- 
tonic interruptions in communication called 
“stuttering” involves a paradox and_ conse- 
quently is not possible. 

6. A reduction in communicative respon- 
sibility may lower anxiety and the strength of 
the avoidance drive, but it seems to lower the 
strength of the approach drive even more. 


7. When the strength of the avoidance drive 
is low, a reduction in communicative respon- 
sibility, communicative desire, or desire to 
avoid stuttering will diminish the strength of 
the approach drive, but it will also minimize 
anxiety, thereby decreasing the possibility of 
an approach-avoidance conflict and effecting a 
decrement in stuttering. Conversely, when the 
strength of the avoidance drive is high, a 
reduction in the strength of the approach drive 
may lower anxiety, but it will lower the ap- 
proach strength even more, approach-avoidance 
conflicts will increase, and an increment in 
stuttering will result. 

8. The frequency of stuttering rather than 
the percentage of total stuttering is probably 
the more exact measure of the stutterer’s level 


of anxiety and hence of ‘the strength of his 
speech-avoidance drive. 

Abstracted by CHARLOTTE WELLS, University of 
Missouri 


Pettit, Calvin Weir, “The Predictive Effici- 
ency of a Battery of Speech Diagnostic 
Tests for the Articulatory Development 
of a Group of Five Year Old Children,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
1952. 


This study attempted to determine the effi- 
ciency of a battery of speech diagnostic tests in 
predicting the articulatory development of 
five year old normal children. This study has 
many implications both for the speech path- 
ologist and for the public school therapist. 
Specifically: if this battery is shown to be 
efficient, the profession may continue to use 
tests of the present type with increased con- 
fidence and precision. Again, if the present 
battery is not shown to be efficient, the profes- 
sion must continue to recognize the limitations 
of its techniques. 

This study was limited to five year old chil- 
dren who met the following requirements of 
normalcy: (1) an Intelligence Quotient of 85 
or above on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity; (2) no hearing loss greater than go 
decibels in either ear at the following fre- 
quencies: 256, 1024, 2048, 4096, and 8192; (3) 
normal motor coordination; (4) a structurally 
normal articulatory mechanism; and (5) must 
not be an obvious behavior problem. 


Seventy-two normal five year old children 
from eight schools in the Madison, Wisconsin 
area were given a series of tests. In January 
and February, 1951, they were given an articu- 
latory examination and, on the basis of this, 
were awarded a numerical expression of their 
articulatory ability. These children were then 
given the speech diagnostic battery which took 
into consideration all generally recognized 
factors of normal and abnormal articulatory 
development. In addition the tests could be 
administered in a reasonable length of time by 
the average speech clinician and contained 
test items suitable for normal five year old 
children. These tests included: pure tone 
audiometer, speech perception, imitation of 
non-English sounds, imitation and articulation 
of English sounds, memory span, gross motor 
control, specialization of movement, speed of 
muscle movement, intelligence, and personality. 
In addition to administering the tests, the 
attendance records of the sixty children for the 
school year, 1950-1951 were analyzed. 
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In September, 1951, sixty of the original 
seventy-two children were available for the 
retesting of their articulation. The same articu- 
latory examination was given and was scored 
in the same manner as during the January- 
February test. During the time which intervened 
between the two articulatory examinations, 
which varied from seven to eight months in 
individual cases, the sixty children received no 
formal speech assistance. 

\ statistical analysis of the test results showed 
that the battery of speech diagnostic tests used 
in this study is not efficient in predicting the 
articulatory development as measured of the 
group of five year old children who participated 
in this investigation. The three tests which 
correlated best with the articulatory improve- 
ment were the initial (January-February) articu- 
latory examination (correlation of —.6820), 
the articulatory score derived from the test 
of imitation and articulation of English sounds 
(correlation of —.3877), and the _ percentile 
rank score for total adjustment derived from 
the California Test of Personality (correlation 
of 
these three factors together were correlated 





.3047).. In the multiple correlation when 


-70 


was obtained with a standard error of 193.21. 


with articulatory improvement, a value of 


‘Thus the initial articulatory examination it- 
self is almost as efficient in predicting -articula- 
tory improvement as are the three mentioned 
factors when they are combined in the multiple 
correlation. The conclusion is that even the 
two tests of the battery which were found to be 
most efficient for predictive purposes actually 
have slight predictive value. 

The implications of the results of this study 
for speech pathologists are that traditional types 
of tests currently used to estimate articulatory 
development of children who do not show 
marked etiological variation are of questionable 
value. It then appears that unless a= small 
child demonstrates extreme variation such as 
low intelligence, poor motor coordination, a 
marked hearing loss, a profound emotional dis- 
turbance, etc., types of tests now in use cannot 
adequately make a prediction regarding the 
child’s articulatory development during the 
period from five to six years. 


Abstracted by Catvin Weir Pettit, George 
Washington University 


VII. Speech Education 


Broadus, Robert Newton, “An Analysis of 
Research Literature Used by American 
Writers in the Field of Speech,” Ph.D. 


Dissertation, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1952. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
the characteristics of the literature cited by 
writers in speech, in order to help define the 
place of speech in the scholarly world and to 
throw light on the problem of what individual 
studies should make up the field of speech as 
a whole. The review of literature brought out 
a keen interest in these problems, but no reli- 
able solutions. 

As sources for this investigation twenty-seven 
volumes of official periodicals of associations 
in the field were selected: Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 1929-31, 1939-41, 1949-51; 
Speech Monographs, 1939-41, 1949-51; Educa- 


1919-21, 


tional Theatre Journal, 1949-51; and Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 1939-41, 1949-5}. 
Ihe footnote or bibliographic citations in these 
volumes were listed, checked against library 
catalogs, and analyzed in four ways: by form 
of publication, subject content, language, and 
age when used. 

Forms. The research materials of the field as 
a whole consisted of slightly more books than 
serials, with a few theses and no audio-visual 
materials. The Quarterly Journal of Speech and 
Educational Theatre Journal cited more books 
than serials. Writers in the Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders favored serial literature, 
though not so much as did those in the natural 
sciences. 

Subjects. When the references were analyzed 
according to the Library of Congress subject 
classification system, it was found that they 
were drawn about equally from the three 
major divisions of knowledge: humanities, 
natural sciences, and social sciences. Preference 
for the humanities was shown by writers in all 
the periodicals except Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, which drew over half its 
references from medical and scientific literature. 
Generally, writers in speech tended to use a 
wider range of subjects than did writers in 
other fields for which information was available. 

Languages. Over go per cent of the references 
used by writers in speech were in English. Of 
the foreign language materials, those in Ger- 
man were favored by writers in speech science 
and correction; those in French by writers in 
drama. 

Ages. Scholars in this field used a fairly recent 
body of materials. The median age of the serials 
was eleven years and of the nonserials fifteen 
years. There was a general trend toward use of 
older materials, probably because of the in- 
creased interest in historical research. More 
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recent literature was cited by writers in speech 
science and correction than in other topics of 
the field. 

Conclusions. In terms of the literature used 
by its writers, speech as a whole had strong 
bonds with all the three areas of knowledge: 
humanities, natural sciences, and social sciences. 
The literature used in speech science and cor- 
rection was noticeably different from that used 
in the other subdivisions of the field. Drama 
also used material different from the main body 
of the field, but in this case the data were 
fewer and the variations less marked. 
Abstracted by Mutton Dickens, University of 
Southern California 


Buys, William Ernest, “Speech Education of 
the English Gentleman in Tudor Behavior 
Books,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of Wis- 
consin, 1952. 


During the latter part of the feudal period 
and during the entire English Renaissance, a 
large number of books appeared which at- 
tempted to mold the behavior of the three 
highest estates, namely, “kings, princes, and 
governors,” “the king’s men,” and “the gentle- 
men’s gentlemen.” In general, the literature falls 
into two periods: the first is the pre-Tudor and 
early Tudor period from the Secreta Secretorum 
(1422) to Elyot’s Governour (1531); the second 
from the latter date to Cleland’s Institution of 
a young Noble Man (1607). 


This dissertation concerns the role of speech 
in the behavior literature for the male members 
of the three estates mentioned above. The study 
is divided into four parts: the first discusses 
the nature of the literature, showing its deriva- 
tions, scope, and content, and presenting evi- 
dence that such books dealt at length with 
speech behavior and speech education; the 
second, third, and fourth parts deal respectively 
with the speech education of the three social 
estates by presenting analyses of three major 
behavior books for each social class. 


In all the behavior literature, poems, chap- 
ters, and at times entire books of a multi-book 
volume were devoted to instructions in speech. 
Nearly every behavior book author recognized 
both the symbolic and the communicative 
functions of oral language. 

Speech for “kings, princes, and governors” 
is exemplified in this study by the Secretorum, 
Elyot’s Governour, and James I's Basilikon 
Doron (1599). Rulers were encouraged not only 
to develop good speech themselves, but also 
to be able to recognize in others those character- 
istics which indicated that certain men would 


be of value as servants to assist in the vita 
communicative functions of government. 

The speech education of the second estate; 
“the king’s men,” was treated by many writers 
According to the author, the three most im- 
portant are Castiglione’s Courtier (1561), La 
Primaudaye’s French Academie (1586), and 
Cleland’s Institution. The emphasis in such 
works was upon practical skills of speaking, for 
this was the class which executed the policies 
of the king. 

The third estate, “the gentlemen’s gentle 
men,” was provided with many important trea- 
tises which treated speech behavior directly 
Rhodes’ Booke of Nurture (1554) and Della 
Casa’s Galateo (1756) presented simple and 
direct speech instructions for the gentleman 
servant. Guazzo’s Civile Conversation (1581), 
more than any of the other treatises of this 
group, discussed the value of speech and 
presented to the members of the burgher class 
a method whereby they might become as elo 
quent as the king’s men. 

The behavior books, for the most part, were 
didactic and preceptual, predicated upon the 
educational philosophy of authoritarianism. 
Consistent with this pedagogical belief, imita- 
tion of models was the instructional ‘method 
most often advocated. The collecting of topics, 
witty sayings, proverbs, and jests was highly 
recommended for improvement of conversation. 

The behavior books did not relate what 
actually was; they told people what should be. 
Their discussions of the social value of elo- 
quence was based upon the following beliefs: 
first, that speech behavior is a learned process; 
second, that speech is essential to social exist- 
ence; third, that speech behavior is an efficient 
method of differentiating social estates; fourth, 
that eloquence proceeds from sound thinking; 
fifth, that sound thinking is possible only when 
one is well-versed in an efficient language; sixth, 
that language is best learned by oral means; and 
finally, that the best method of determining 
one’s own or another's attitudes is by observing 
vocal and gestural speech. In brief, the Tudor 
behavior book writers believed that speech is 
the mirror of man himself. 

Abstracted by Bruce KENpALL, University of 
Nebraska 


David, Hugo John, “Some Implications of 
Experimentalism for Teaching Public 
Speaking,” Ed.D. Thesis, Michigan State 
College, 1952. 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
in what ways and to what extent the philosophy 
of experimentalism has influenced the writers of 
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textbooks for college courses in public speaking. 
Ihe major divisions of this thesis are: an 
explanation of the principles of experimental- 
ism, its application to teaching public speaking, 
and an evaluation of six college public speaking 
textbooks selected by the questionnaire method 
on the basis of widespread use in college public 
speaking classes. 

Experimentalism, expounded by John Dewey 
primarily, is founded on man’s experience in 
interacting with his physical and social environ- 
ment. Intelligent interaction necessitates inquiry 
from which learning results. 


Fundamentals of Public Speaking by Bryant 
and Wallace reveals no important influence of 
experimentalism. The pattern of inquiry re- 
ceives scant mention. The method of learning 
is preceptive and authoritative. 
Students learn principles and apply them in 
practice speeches. Evaluation of student effort 
is based on conformity in practice to principles 
learned. 

Crocker’s Public Speaking for 


teaching is 


College Stu- 
dents, founded on classical rhetoric, advises 
conformity to principles and extensive practice 
of them. Evaluation of students’ work is based 
on application of prescribed standards, not on 
the effect of classroom experiences on student 
growth. 


Sarett and Foster in the revised Basic Prin- 
ciples of Speech believe man is malleable by 
experience but they prescribe his experiences 
for him. Students should emulate noble ex- 
amples in thought, language, and style. 

In Basic Training in Speech: Brief Edition 
rhonssen and Gilkinson seem to accept an ex- 
perimentaiist view of experience and emphasize 
the pattern of inquiry. Their learning theory, 
however, reinterprets “experience” as following 
regulative principles and gives great significance 
to the stimulus-response mechanism. They 
accept as fundamental certain ideas basic to 
experimentalism but disregard weighty impli- 
cations. 

Ihe third edition of Monroe’s Principles and 
Types of Speech advocates the pattern of in- 
quiry as a method of organization for all types 
of speeches, but learning is following principles 
and directions. The author professes eclecticism 
despite recognizable inconsistencies. Accord- 
ingly, an audience can learn via the method of 
inquiry but the student must learn speach- 
making by accepting and applying prepared 
principles. 

Baird and Knower conform extensively to 
experimental principles in General Speech: An 
Introduction. The pattern of inquiry is the 
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method of learning and speaking experiences 
are seen to affect student knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills. The concepts of knowledge and ulti- 
mate truth seem non-experimentalist. Of the 
texts examined, this one leans most heavily 
upon the theory of experimentalism. 

While textbook authors are under no compul- 
sion to subscribe to experimentalist principles, 
they might, however, give additional thought 
to the consistency with which they adhere to 
some point of view, even if eclectic. 
Abstracted by Huco J. Davin, Michigan State 
College 


Gardner, Wofford G., “The Relative Signifi- 
cance of the Length and Frequency of 
College Classroom Speeches in Developing 
Skill in Public Speaking,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
Northwestern University, 1952. 


The purpose of this experimental study was 
to attempt to determine whether the length and 
frequency of college classroom speeches made 
any significant difference in developing the 
speaking ability of the student and to attempt 
to determine the extent to which the length 
and frequency of speeches influenced training 
in the following components of public speak- 
ing: (1) audible expression; (2) visible expres- 
sion; (3) speech materials; and (4) speech 
organization. 

Sixteen classes taught by four different in- 
structors, including a total of 229 students, were 
used in the experiment. 

An arbitrary figure of thirty-six minutes of 
actual speaking time for each student was chosen 
as the total amount for the experimental period. 
In order to provide for varying combinations 
of the length and frequency of speeches within 
that total period of thirty-six minutes, the 
students were divided into four experimental 
groups—each group consisting of four different 
classes taught by each of the four different in- 
structors. The students in Experimental Group 
A made twelve speeches, each one of which 
was three minutes in length. The students in 
Experimental Group B made six speeches, each 
one of which was six minutes in length. The 
students in Experimental Group C began by 
making two speeches, each of which was three 
minutes in length. Their next two speeches 
were each six minutes in length. The last two 
speeches were each nine minutes in length. The 
students in Experimental Group D made only 
four speeches, but each one was nine minutes 
in length. 

At the beginning of the semester every stu- 
dent gave an initial speech which was rated by 
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panels of three judges. Following this initial 
rating, there was a period of twenty-four meet- 
ings during which all classes were taught in a 
similar manner, except for the length and 
frequency of speeches. At the end of the ex- 
perimental period, the same panels of judges 
returned and rated the same students on a 
final speech. In addition, each instructor made 
a written evaluation of each of the four combin- 
ations of length and frequency. Finally, each 
student wrote his own person evaluation of the 
experimental procedures. 

The net gain for each experimental combi- 
nation in general skill and the components of 
public speaking, as measured by the ratings of 
the judges, yielded “t-ratios’” which were signi- 
ficant at the 1 per cent level. To determine 
whether one experimental combination or 
group was better than any of the others as a 
training method, a comparison was made _ be- 
tween the greatest net gain by an experimental 
combination and the least net gain by an ex- 
perimental combination for each item on the 
evaluation scale. These “t-ratios” were not 
significant at the 1 per cent level. 

A summary of the evaluations by the in- 
structors indicated that they did not agree that 
any particular combination of length and 
frequency was superior, on all items, to any of 
the other combinations as a teaching method. 
They neither agreed regarding the differences 
made by the experimental combinations, nor 
did they agree on the consistency of those 
differences. The evaluation by the students 
indicated that, with the exception of those 
making nothing but three minute speeches, the 
length and frequency of the speeches had been 
satisfactory. 

Abstracted by Worrorp G. GARDNER, University 
of Maine 


Jordan, Harold Monroe, “Rhetorical Educa- 
tion in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties, 1850-1915,” Ph.D. Thesis, Northwest- 
ern Univeristy, 1952. 

This study traces the trends in the develop- 
ment of rhetorical education in sixty-six Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, during the years 
1850 to 1915. Information was gathered through 
an examination of faculty appointments and 
departmental organization: rhetorical exercises; 
course materials, as indicated by catalogue 
descriptions; and textbooks used in courses of 
rhetoric, elocution, public speaking, and argu- 
mentation. The study includes the rhetorical 
training obtained in such student activities as 
those provided in literary societies, commence- 


ment speaking, inter-collegiate debate, and in- 
tercollegiate oratory. 

Faculty appointments showed’ an_ increasing 
emphasis upon English language and literature. 
Rhetorical education was divided into two de- 
partments in many _ institutions, “English 
Language and Literature’ and of “Rhetoric 
and Oratory,” or “Rhetoric and Elocution,” 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
\fter 1890 it became common practice to 
combine all aspects of rhetorical training unde: 
a single department of English. About the 
turn of the century separate departments of 
public speaking commenced to appear. Unde: 
these departments, the course offerings rapidly 
increased. The training provided was con 
cerned with what the speaker had to say as 
well as the manner in which it was said. By 
1915 separate departments of public speaking 
had been established in about one-third of the 
institutions examined. 


During much of the nineteenth century, stu- 
dents were required to take part in regular 
weekly rhetorical exercises, consisting of themes 
and declamations for freshmen and sophomores, 
debate or original speaking for juniors, and 
orations for seniors. The requirement of 
rhetorical exercises gradually decreased after 
1870, but a number of institutions continued to 
require them until courses in elocution, English, 
or public speaking took over their function 

The formal course in rhetoric was usually 
taught during the junior and senior years, but 
there was a tendency to move this formal train 
ing forward to the freshman and sophomore 
years toward the close of the nineteenth century 


The influence of the English writers, Blair, 
Campbell and Whately, gave a strong classical 
emphasis to rhetorical education until after 
1865. However, as American writers commenced 
to dominate the field, the emphasis was con 
siderably altered. Rhetorics published after 1850 
usually gave emphasis to style and invention, 
with style receiving the major emphasis. De 
livery was left to the newly developed field of 
elocution. Memory was seldom mentioned, and 
arrangement was usually discussed as a sub- 
division of invention. 

lreatment of style gave emphasis to figures 
of speech, qualities of style, and structure of 
the sentence and paragraph. 


The section on invention was developed 
through a discussion of the special forms of 
discourse, which were gradually reduced to 
four: description, narration, exposition and 
argumentation. Argumentation developed into 
a separate course before the turn of the century, 
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and there was some tendency to offer separate 
courses in each of the other forms. 

Elocutionary training emphasized the me- 
chanical approach and before the close of the 
nineteenth century departments of elocution 
and physical education were often combined. 
The influence of James Rush was noticeable 
throughout the period. About 1890, courses 
in expression and public speaking commenced 
to replace elocution. After the turn of the 
century textbooks of public speaking gave new 
emphasis to matters of composition and to 
factors of audience psychology. Courses in 
argumentation gave renewed emphasis to in- 
vention and arrangement. 

Much of the rhetorical education of the 
obtained 


nineteenth student was 


through participation in literary society acti- 


century 


vities, commencement orations, prize speaking 
contests, intercollegiate debates and oratory. 

Probably no form of public speaking exercise 
was more frequently used during nineteenth 
century America than oratory. Students ap- 
peared at society meetings, class exhibitions, 
“Publics” and “Semi-annuals,” and a_ portion 
of the senior year was usually devoted to de- 
veloping greater proficiency in this form of 
speaking. Interest in intercollegiate oratory de- 
veloped rapidly after the first contest at Knox 
College in 1874. 

Following the Harvard-Yale debate in 1892, 
intercollegiate debating developed rapidly. This 
activity was partially responsible for the de- 
velopment of courses in argumentation and 
for the appearance of textbooks in argumenta- 
tion and debate. 

Abstracted by Harotp M. Jorvan, University of 
South Dakota 


Tolliver, Crannell, “Speech Training Needs 
of Public School Teachers,” Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, University of Denver, 1952. 


It was the purpose of this study to consider 
the speech training needs of teachers from 
several standpoints: (1) to determine what are 
the speech needs of teachers; (2) to find out 
how well teachers are trained to meet these 
needs; and (3) to suggest any changes in the 
speech offerings of colleges that this study in- 
dicates should be made in order to improve the 
speech proficiency of teachers. 

Data for this study were obtained by the 
techniques of observation, interview, and ques- 
tionnaire. The research concerned public school 
teachers, student teachers, college students, 
administrators, and college speech departments 
in Texas. It involved ratings of students, 
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of teachers, teachers of teachers, administrators 
of teachers, and speech teachers of speech 
teachers. When necessary a number of teachers’ 
agencies and colleges outside of Texas were 
brought within the scope of the study. This 
research was done in the school year 1951-1952. 

Five factors of speech were established as a 
basis for this study: (1) voice, (2) physical 
thought content, (4) 
5) human relations. The writer 


communication,  (%) 
language, 
tried to evaluate the speech of teachers accord- 
ing to these factors. He used 353 teachers and 
student teachers and rated them on these factors 
as they participated in group discussions, public 
speaking, oral reading, classroom teaching, and 
conversation. 

The writer gives a report of findings on: 

\—The Speech Needs of Teachers. This 
report considers the following speech weaknesses 
to be the most serious and common. in order of 
frequency mentioned: (1) not speaking distinct- 
ly, (2) unpleasant voice quality, (3) poor pro- 
nunciation, (4) monotone, (5) lack of sufficient 
force (6) poor grammar, (7) inadequate vo- 
cabulary, (8) lack of enthusiasm, (g) too loud, 
(10) lack of a sense of humor. Though, the liter- 
ature stresses the importance of good speech on 
the part of teachers, the data collected indicates 
that to the administrators, teacher placement 
agencies, etc., the speech of teachers is not 
very important. 

B—The Speech Training Needs of Teachers. 
In analyzing the data, the following conclusions 
were reached: (1) there seems to be a general 
weakness in the speech training program for 
prospective teachers, (2) a survey of the content 
in speech courses for teachers discloses a general 
lack of consistency, (3) there is indication that 
the colleges may not be offering the kind of 
speech courses that meet the needs of teachers, 
(4) more efficient college speech teachers are 
needed to teach prospective teachers properly, 
(5) teachers ranked lower in oral reading than 
in any other speech situation, yet oral reading 
receives little attention in the speech training 
of teachers. (6) nothing seems to be done to 
prepare teachers so that they can feel adequate 
and confident in assisting with extra-curricular 
activities, (7) there does not appear to be a 
generally satisfactory program for the speech 
screening of prospective teachers in order to 
eliminate those totally unfit to teach. 25 per 
cent of public school teachers appear to be 
below average in speech performance, and 
teachers in training consistently tend to rank 
below the experienced in speech proficiency. 

These conclusions suggest that the teacher 
training program may not be extensive enough 
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and may not be training prospective teachers 
in the speech they need. 

Abstracted by JAMES P. Doyte, University of 
Denver 


Wamboldt, Helen Jane, “A Descriptive and 
Analytical Study of the Speaking Career 
of Anna Eleanor Roosevelt,” Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, University of Southern Califor- 
nia. 1952. 


This study began with the felt need to know 
more about the public speaking aspects of the 
amazing career of Anna 
Two main questions were asked: (1) What were 


Eleanor Roosevelt. 
the contributions of her public speaking to the 
career (2) What 
contributions, if any, to knowledge in the field 


of Anna Eleanor Roosevelt? 


of speech were made by the public speaking 
activities of Anna Eleanor Roosevelt? 

All available written materials by and about 
Mrs. Roosevelt were read, various audio-visual 
materials studied, and personal inter- 
views were arranged with Mrs. Roosevelt, her 
son Elliott, and her speech teacher, Elizabeth 
von Hesse. All data from the combined fore- 
going sources were then put in written form, 
following a chronological order, and considered 
as presentation of the data. 

This division of the dissertation traced in 
detail the development of the speech person- 
ality of Eleanor Roosevelt from her shy, self- 
conscious girlhood, during which she did no 
public speaking, to her emergence as the well- 
informed, successful speaker that she is today. 
Her life as the wife of Franklin Delano Roose- 
State Secretary 
of the Navy, Vice-Presidential candidate, Gov- 
ernor of New York, finally, 
the United States fully covered. Her 
many-sided career as wife and mother, educator, 
politician, 
tarian, and 


were 


velt—lawvyer, Senator, Assistant 


and President of 





was 


social reformer, humani- 


will” 


hostess, 


“Good Ambassador for the 
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United States was presented, together with her 
concurrent writing activities; her speaking ex- 
periences as lecturer, teacher, conference and 
forum leader, radio broadcaster; and all avail- 
able critical comments. Such important speech 
milestones as her first public speech at the age 
of 37, the appearance and influence of Louis 
Howe, her 


speech lessons from Elizabeth von 


Hesse, her address at the National Democratic 


Convention in Chicago in 1940 were described. 


\ final chapter told the story of Mrs. Roose 


velt’s seven years as a President’s widow, cli- 


maxed in the spring of 1951 when she was 


simulataneously -and 
chairman of a committee in the United Nations, 


a daily 


serving as delegate to 


radio broadcaster, a weekly telecaster, 
and a platform speaker of countless appear- 
ances. Also covered in this chapter were her 
speeches and broadcasts made in five different 
languages and her recent trip to the Middle 
East and India. 

Chapter VII was devoted to interpretation of 
the data presented. 

Findings. (1) Eleanor Roosevelt's career fell 
mainly within the area of social science. (2) Her 
career has been one of the most influential 
(perhaps the most influential) among those of 
American women of the past decade. (3) The 
use of public speaking was indispensable in ac- 
counting for her influence. (4) Public speaking 
was the single tool in her 
(5) Eleanor Roosevelt’s career has not 
contributed significantly to rhetorical theory o1 
practice. (6) It has significantly extended know! 
edge of the possible in relation to the practical 
boundaries of public speaking for women. (7) 
Her significantly extended the 


practical boundaries of adult education in 


most important 


career. 


career has 


public speaking. 
Abstracted by Mitton Dickens, University of 
Southern California 








